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SUPPOSED ARABISMS IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 


G. R. DRIVER 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Y purpose in the present article is to show that the Greek 

version of the LXX exhibits a number of translations 
which are explicable only from the cognate Semitic, especially 
the Arabic, languages and that the words thus recovered may 
be added to the slender store of Hebrew words found in the Old 
Testament.' Incidentally, too, the recognition of such transla- 
tions in the LXX undermines the argument, applied especially 
to the ‘Wisdom of Ben Sirach,’ that works showing words other- 
wise known only in Arabic literature are necessarily late, even 
post-Biblical, compositions. For such words may well belong 
to the earliest period of the Hebrew language but have been lost 
in the chances of transmission, only to reappear perhaps in its 
latest literary form. Such Arabisms are notoriously common 
in the early Aramaic inscriptions. 


I. 


The following list contains a few examples of translations 
found in the LXX which clearly go back to Arabic or Ethiopic 
words. 

Josh. 17 15, 18: D873) and INN =Kal éxxaQapov and éxxa- 
Oaptets abrév, after the Arab. |» ‘he cleared, cleansed.’ 
Is. 4312: WAYOWT, after the Arab awl, ‘he reviled.’ 
Zeph. 21: *}03] N?=76 Graidevrov, after the Arab ui.S, 
‘he rebuked.’ 
t Cp. Swete ‘Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek’? 319°; s. Driver 


in ZAtW, LII, 56, 308-9, JTS, XXXV 393 XXXVI 82, JBL, LIII, 289-90, 
Anal. Or., XII, 62-3. 
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Zech. 10 12: dan =Karaxavxhoovrat, after the Arab. 
date od cl’; , ‘he swaggered in his gait.’ 
Ps. 25 14: TiD=xparaiwua, after the Arab >.» ‘chieftaincy.” 
Ps. 7321: yonn?=éfexav@y, after the Arab. (,atai ‘was 
roasted, toasted, shrivelled. 
Dan. 7 22: 10D =é660n after the Eth. MO: (majawa), ‘he 
gave.’3 
Similarly Symmachus renders NY VP word (Is. 16 7) by 
rois edppawopévors év 7Q relxer 7 doTpaxivw*s where the 
Arab. <i, ‘lived well, comfortably,’ alone can explain his 
translation of the verb.’ 
All these renderings are demonstrably incorrect in the con- 
text, but they are at any rate suggestive when the extent of 
the LXX’s Hebrew vocabulary is under consideration. 


II. 


Occasionally the LXX’s translation of any given passage may 
be demonstrably wrong so far as that passage itself is concerned; 
if however it can be shown to depend on an Arabic word cognate 
with the mistranslated Hebrew word, it may preserve a lost 
Hebrew word which will prove itself of use in solving the dif- 
ficulty of another passage in the Old Testament. Such a case 
is the following. 

Jes. b. Sir. 3 27: py dy py spo Sdinnm vawsn 1a” 339 35, ‘a 
stubborn heart—its troubles are many; and a sinful man adds 
guilt unto guilt.’ The meaning of b5ynno has been a matter of con- 
jecture, such as duapTwds in the Greek translation of the author’s 
grandson and obstinatus (apparently resting on the Syr., Swat 
robustus fuit).6 In 5>inno win yore do, ‘a wicked man travaileth 
with pain all his days’ (Jb. 15 20), this bsinno is mistranslated 


2 Cp. Langdon, Babylonian Epic of Creation, 217 (on 90 150 alg.) 
3 Cp. Littmann in OLz, XX XVIII, 510-11. 

4 Field, Orig. Hex., II, 459. 

5 Freytag, Lex. Arab.-Lat., 1, 12; Hava, Arab.-Engl. Dict.*, 3. 

6 Brockelmann, Lex. Syr.?, 230. 
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édafoveberar by Symm., 33038: in the Pesh., and superbit in 
the Vulg., obviously by referring it to the Arab. J\> (4), I superbus 
fuit? and J\+(s), V and VI superbus fuit.* Clearly this sense is 
impossible in the passage just cited, but it may be suggested 
that it is the proper meaning in the passage under discussion ;? 
and this admirably suits the context, since thus v. 26 and v. 27s 
deal with the stubborn heart and v. 27» goes on to the haughty 
man which leads up to the proud man in v. 2s. Thus a mistransla- 
tion in the one passage suggests the true meaning of another 
passage. 

Another way in which this line of investigation may be found 
profitable may be demonstrated by a single example. The sug- 
gestion of Nowack" to alter 77¥3, in 77¥3 JNSD DVS TT 


(Mic. 2 12), into 71@)S3, ‘in a fold,’ after the Arab., 3_.2 (plur. 
_~,) ‘enclosure (for cattle),’ is greatly strengthened by the fact 
that the LXX once render, 1°¥, ‘messenger’ (Ob. 1), as wept- 
mwdoxnv; for this translation, though here obviously erroneous, 
shows that mx, ‘enclosure,’ must have existed in the Hebrew 


language at any rate in the time of the LXX. Nowack’s assump- 
tion then that it is zweifellos alt may well be right. 


Ill. 


The next stage in the present enquiry is to examine a number 
of passages in which the LXX offer a translation of the M.T. 
which is different from, but probably preferable to, that which 
is traditionally given. These passages may be divided into two 
classes, according as one accepts or rejects the Massoretic 
vocalization. 

A. Accepting the Massoretic vocalization. 

Jud. 9 «49:-—by son... ea Sy ma mas oy aNd”) 

Pst ns omoy 1S") (177, ‘and they came to the hold of 


7 Freytag, op. cit., I, 573-578. 

8 Freytag, op. cit., 1, 543-544. 4 

® Ultimately of course the Syr. SwalN2, and the Arab. uss or, os are 
derived from the same root, which has developed different shades of meaning 
in the two languages. 

10 In Kleine Propheten*, 212-3. 
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the house (=temple) of El Berith. . . and put them (sc. the 
boughs) to the hold and set the hold on fire upon them.’ The 
R. V.’s translation of mx as ‘hold,’ which rests on the éxtpwua 
of LXX (A), is preferable to Burney’s ‘crypt,’" as it is difficult 
to see how the attackers could have set the crypt on fire ‘upon 
them’; moreover, it may be doubted whether the Arab. «_~, 
‘trench,’ really justifies ‘crypt,’ since ‘trench’ and ‘crypt’ are 
very different things. Yet the context in “ny yo. oym wann 
mya3) ons) oydoa) ova (I Sam. 13 6) requires something 
like ‘in trenches,’ as the LXX’s év rots BéPpors recognizes.% 
Burney however, following ’Abf-’l-Walid, remarks that the 
Arab. Cus arx, palatium, structura excelsior,4 as well as cabinet 
de roseau de branches et de feuilles de palmier au haut de la maison 
et ayant issue sur le toit on on passe la nuit,*5 which is identical 
with the Eth., &'C/A: (ser), ‘upper chamber’ suggests (in 
view of the root ¢_,, ‘was clear’) a structure standing clear 
of or apart from the main building, e. g. ‘citadel’ or the like; 
unfortunately he rejects this translation, having failed to observe 
that another Greek translator has els tiv &xpav.%7 Accordingly 
some such meaning as ‘tower’ or ‘citadel,’ rising up or standing 
apart from the main 11», may be accepted, so that I max 
‘tower’ (Jud.), and II mx ‘trench’ (Sam.), must be kept distinct. 

Is. 13 22: yninoxa Os 1Y1, ‘and wolves’ (or rather ‘jackals) 
shall cry in their castles.’ That my can denote the howling of 
wolves is in itself unlikely and the parallel verbs, 1x25, 19, also 
militate against such a sense. The LXX’s xal xatouxnoovor 
obviously gives the correct sense and may be defended by 
reference to the Arab +, substitit, immoratus fuit (with o 
of the place), vixit; and this explanation agrees with the accen- 


™ In Judges’, 286-287. 

1 Driver in JTS, XXVIII, 286-7. 
3 Cp. Pesh.’s 2984s, ‘in pits.’ 

™ Freytag, op. cit., II, 491. 

1s Dozy, SDA, I, 826. 

%6 Dillmann, Lex. Ling. Aeth., 1273. 
17 Field, op. cit., I, 434. 

8 Freytag, op. cit., III, 299. 
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tuation of the M.T. It seems then that nyp, ‘dwelling,’*® must 
come from an otherwise unattested root ‘wn parallel with the 
root ‘ny as found here.”° 

Jer. 4 31: 779399 77¥ "AYDY AdIND dip °2, ‘for I have heard 
a voice as of a woman in travail, the anguish as of her that 
bringeth forth her first child.’ That the R.V.’s ‘anguish’ for 
mx is probably wrong is suggested by the fact that it is against 
the parallelism with ip, ‘voice;’ but the interesting thing is 
the LXX’s rendering of mx by tov ocrevaypoi, in the passage 
under discussion ;# the basis of this reading is clearly a root 
grr cognate with the Arab. 5+, ‘cried out’, (cp. Arab. ~-,-, 
‘yelled,’ and Syr. 3¢5y, ‘emitted a sound,’ whence 3%, ‘noise,’ 
is derived) This suggests the existence also of a Heb. x, 
‘shrieked,’ which may explain 77x in this passage of Jeremiah. 

Ezek. 17 7: Y9Y WI MID NN IDI TIM, ‘and behold, 
this vine did bend its roots towards him.’ All commentators 
seem to have been puzzled by m2, although in fact it means 
approximately what the R. V. suggests; but the LXX’s aepume- 
wreyuevn gives the exact sense. For the root kpm means 
both ‘to be twisted’ and so ‘to be hungry;’ for the Hebr. 15>, 
and the Syr. x0, ‘was hungry,’ are to the Arab. oS , I ‘spun 
(wool),’ II ‘wrapped up,’ as the Hebr. mv, ‘span,’ and the Arab., 
S34, ‘wound,’ is to the Syr. Zod, ‘fasted,’ where the underlying 
idea is that of having the intestines twisted. The proper mean- 
ing then of ww mD> is ‘was twisted as to its roots,’ i. e. ‘had 
her roots twisted.’ 

Hos. 5 11: 1¥° 708 qo7 xin °>, ‘because he was content 
to walk after the command.’ The R. V.’s translation cannot 
be right, as the reference is to Ephraim’s sin as the cause of his 
punishment. However the LXX’s émiow trav paraiwy, and 
the Pesh.’s 2Ne.8 454s, for 1x "NN _, suggest not so much that 
they may have read mw (although of course paras and 
paraérns are used often enough for mw by the LXX), since 
it is difficult to account for the corruption of so common a word, 


19 Cp. Jer. 9 10, 10 22, 49 33, 51 37 (all of jackals). 
2 Cp. ny = my = Ny and so on. 
2 Cp. Jer. 49 24, where ntoy> anime ordam ax is omitted by the LXX. 
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but that they recognize a lost Hebrew word which the Arab. 
50, vacuus,” will explain. 

Hos. 11 7: naw onion 2Y, ‘my people are bent to back- 
sliding from me.’ So the R. V. more or less correctly translates 
the passages. At the same time Aq.’s émixpeuapevor 
Th émioTtpopy pov and Symm.’s émixpeuduevos els 7d 
émvotpépew tpds pe are based on the recognition of xbn= 
bn, which there is no reason to doubt; for the Arab. j« %, 
‘desisted from (a thing)’,2 and the Eth. ta@: A (talawa la), 
‘hung (on) to (a person),’* show that the Hebr. > xbn=nbn, 
‘was addicted to (a thing),’ is a perfectly possible idiom. 

Jes. b. Sir. 4 29: qpnwba yaaa an dx (which must be corrected 
to qnwba), ‘be not overbearing with thy tongue.’ The Gk. 
tpaxus, ‘rough,’ here used by the author’s grandson, shows 
that the Hebr. }722 has already acquired the sense which 
the Arab, o>, qui traite (un autre) d’une maniére indigne,* 
and \4>> vir immitis, saevus,* normally have. 

Jes. b. Sir. 37 30: xt bx yy yn, ‘he who is immoderate 
(in drink) comes nigh unto loathing.’ The meaning of y*ton 
can be guessed from the variant Hebr. 72707, whic: refers, as 
the parallelism of the verse shows, to excessive indulgence in 
dainty foods. The Greek translator’s % a&m@\nortia, which is 
merely a periphrastic treatment of the concrete participle as 
an abstract noun, shows that the root may be sought in the 
Arab. & \3(9), | perdidit (opes), IV bibit omnem (in cisterna) aquae 
copiam, and ¢ |3(5), IV ebibit universum (quod in aquae receptaculo 
erat), absumsit (opes),?7 and this verb is clearly cognate with the 
Eth. #0 * (zé‘a), III iii sermonibus oblectatus est; nugatus est; 
lasciviit, petulans fuit.* The fundamental significance then of 


2 Freytag, op. cit., II, 534. Cp. also the LXX’s émixpeudmevos éx Tihs 
KaToukias pov. 

33 Hava, op. cit., 62. 

24 Dillmann, Lex. Ling. Aeth., 550-551. 

2s Dozy, op. cit., 1, 172. 

%6 Freytag, op. cit., 1 242. 

27 Freytag, op. cit., II, 100-101; Hava, op. cit., 232. 

% Dillmann, ¢p. cit., 1060-1061. 
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the root is that of extravagance or self-indulgence, which suits 
also the present passage. 
B. Rejecting the Massoretic vocalization. 

II Ki. 23 7: 779 OND OY Nik OTT TWH, ‘where the 
women wove hangings for the Asherah.’ The R. V. is either 
guessing the sense of ona from the context or perhaps following 
the Gk. orodds?® of Lucian; this however is neither a con- 
jecture nor a basis for altering the word into mun>, as the Arab. 
es , ‘Cloak of coarse silk or wool thrown over the head or shoulders 
and hanging down the back,’s° and grand manteau de femme, 
and ol, ‘apparel’ clearly imply a Hebr. 0°N3(?) cognate with 
this word. The word seems to be derived from the root Dit, 
meaning ‘cut’ or ‘cut out,’ here applied to robes cut roughly 
to shape. 

Jer. 51 13: JY¥2A NOS XP 83, ‘thine end is come, the measure 
of thy covetousness’ or ‘dishonest gain.’ This, the R.V.’s trans- 
lation, can hardly be considered satisfactory even though it 
agrees approximately with that of the majority of the ancient 
Versions except the Pesh., which has News Asxho ago 2X50, 
‘thine end is come and thy wound is heavy’ or perhaps ‘sure;’33 
and the suggestion of two parallel verbal clauses is grammatically 
easier than the construction here usually assumed, even though 
the translation may not be quite accurate. Moreover, this 
translation of nox is no mere guess; for the Arab. cal, I determi- 
navit, iniendit; II determinavit, and = yl, praestituto tempore 
definitus,4 seems to be at the bottom of it. Is it then not per- 
missible to assume here an otherwise unknown Hebrew verb 
cognate with the Arabic root just cited (vocalized either as a 
passive participle of the Q. or a perfect of the Pu.)? Then y¥3 


2 Cp. Aq.’s olxous and variant {wdla (Field, op. cit., 1, 694); and Pesh.’s 
23250, ‘clothes’ (although this word means other things beside clothes). 

3» Freytag, op. cit., I, 81. 

3 Dozy, op. cit., I, 50. 

32 Hava, op. cit., 20. 

33 Cp. PAN = statutum habuit, of a person (Ru. 118, ap. Lagarde Bibl. 
Syr., 187) and 2NessxSN0, ‘corroboration’ (Brockelmann, op. cit., 551-552). 

34 Freytag, op. cit., I, 57-58. 
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cannot denote ‘dishonest gain,’ but must be explained after 
y¥2 in Y¥22°D 43 NPN, ‘what is the hope of the godless 
when he comes to an end?’ (Jb. 278) as meaning ‘being cut 
off,’ of which the Pesh.’s 2Nemse gives a hint, and so ‘end.’ Thus 
yxa is parallel with yp, as nox is with 82, and the clause may be 
translated: ‘thine end is come, thy cutting off is determined.’ 
Eccl. 318:. . . niggd) omde7 0729 oTN7 2a nIatby, 
‘(it is) because of the sons of men that God may prove them 
and see. . .’ So the R.V. correctly translates the text, fol- 
lowing the LXX’s 6rc duaxpwet avdrovs, or rather the variant 
Tov édéyéat a’rov’s 6 Oeds. This rendering clearly implies 
p72? (=07129) from a Hebr. 3, cognate with the Arab. 


ot, I and VIII ‘tried (a pers.), knew (a th.) by experience,’s® 
and the solution is strengthened by the fact that, as Mar- 
goliouth3? has seen, the same verb occurs again in m-5>-nx °D 
mbx-b>-nw ads °2d-d *nm, ‘for I have laid all this to my heart, 
even to explore all this’ (Eccl. 9 1), where the R.V.’s ‘to explore’ 
is tolerably near the true sense of the verb. 


IV. 


Finally, there are almost innumerable words in the Old Testa- 
ment which can be explained only by an appeal to the Arabic 
dictionary, even though the ancient Vss. may not support such 
interpretations. The following selection contains a few such in- 
stances. 

Jud. 9 31: oy VMTN O'7¥ O37, ‘behold! they constrain 
(or ‘oppress’) the city (to take part) against thee.’ Thus the 
R.V. read more into nx than the root can bear; yet the main Vss. 
(LXX, mwepixaOnvrar; Pesh., wS4—) confirm the M. T. Here 
then ox must come not from II, nx, ‘to enclose,’ but from I, nx 


38 Cp. Jo. 2 8. The Q. of Y¥9 is probably intransitive (cp. Arab. om , ‘cut’ 
and ‘was clear cut’), as the Pi. is transitive; then Y$}, ‘made gain’ isa denom- 
inative verb from Y¥9, ‘gain.’ 


36 Freytag, op. cit., I, 171. 
37 In Hastings’, DB, III, 28. 
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cognate with the Arab. oly, I effecit ut inclinaretur, propenderet 
(with acc. case) ; rupit, labefactavit; 1V propensum rediit, desiderio 
affecit; VII inclinavit, labefactatus fuit, propensus et desiderio 
affectus fuit,3* so that the sentence will mean ‘behold! they are 
inclining (7. e. winning over) the city (to take part) against 
thee.’ 

I Ki. 2123: Ssyap dna Sapscnys 1b2s° oab97, ‘the dogs 
shall eat Jezebel by the rampart of Jezreel.’ The R.V.’s trans- 
lation of bn as ‘rampart’ is hardly likely, as the prediction was 
not fulfilled there. The M. T., however, is supported by the 
LXX’s and Lucian’s év 7@ mporerxiouart, against the proposed 
Dayar pona, which has the support of the Pesh. and the Targ., 
as well as of the Vulg., but raises the suspicion of being a har- 
monizing correction to fit the prophecy to the fulfilment.39 It 
may then be suggested that the Hebr. n is here from the root 
hwl,*° which is seen also in the Arab. J5>, ‘around,’ and JLo, 
‘in front of’, and especially in Jl=, iuxta;? thus bxy ar bna 
will mean something like ‘in the neighbourhood of’ or ‘in front 
of Jezreel.’ 

I Chron. 12%: 199)... m9N90 *99-52a nondn vary 
a} 3% nda, ‘such as were able to. . . set the battle in array 
with all manner of instruments . . . and that could order (the 
battle-array and were) not of a double heart.’ The first clause 
is clear enough, but the R.V.’s translation of the second clause 
implies an emendation which is almost tautologous; moreover, 
the LXX’s Bon@joat which is obviously due to taking ny 
from the Aram. 11Y (=Hebr. IY), ‘helped,’ confirms the 
M. T. Obviously Y cannot be this word but can be easily 
explained from the Arab. 546, ‘was bold;’# thus a5) aba smyh 
means ‘and (such as were likely) to be bold with a single heart.’ 


38 Freytag, op. cit., II, 530. The Hebr. 18}¥, ‘neck’ comes from the same 
root, which is thus independently confirmed (Brown-Driver-Briggs, Hebr. 
Lex., 848). 

39 II Ki. 9 10, 36-37. 

4 Cp. 1), from the root nwr, and so on. 

4 Hava, op. cit., 151. 

#@ Freytag, op. cit., I, 446. 

4 Freytag, op. cit., III, 118. 
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I Chron. 1230: obY 2392 727ND “ITY NENdD was MoD 
IN3, ‘all these, (being) men of war, that could order the battle- 
array, came with a perfect heart.’ Here again the R.V. accepts 
mtondn *D5y, which is supported by the LXX’s raparacobdpevor 
and is found in a few Hebrew manuscripts, but it is an obvious 
correction of an unknown into a known phrase, and is ruled 
out by the fact that obw aaba noayn “my evidently refers back 
to 25) 25 xba ny); thus the M. T. is retained and may be trans- 
lated ‘all these, (being) men of war bold in battle with a per- 
fect heart, came.’ 

Is. 76: P98 MAYpPAN mIYpH AWA? my) ‘let us go up 
against Judah and vex it, and let us make a breach therein 
for us.’ The basis of the R.V.’s rendering of mx°p is obscure 
and is apparently without philological support. The Arab. 
ye5(s), I diruit; V and VII dissoluta fuit (compages, acies); VII 
diffisus fuit sed non corruit (murus); and .2'5(s), I rupit (pullus 
ovum), ruptus fuit; incidit (puteum) in petram; V dissolutus, 
dirutus fuit (murus); VII dirutus fuit, fissus ac dissolutus futt 
citra ruinam, in longum fissus fuit (puteus); VIII radicitus fun- 
ditusve evulsit,4s however, suggest a suitable meaning for the 
Hebr. YP, according to which the passage may mean ‘let us 
break down her (walls) and make a breach into her’ in reference 
to Jerusalem. 

Is. 2818: DOW? 19 ONT) Tay? °D yWiv viv, ‘when the 
overflowing flood shall pass through, then ye shall be obliterated 
by it.’ The R.V.’s translation of ww as ‘scourge’ must be cor- 
rected to ‘flood,’ but otherwise the text remains sound; for, 
although the Hebr. po1» can always elsewhere be explained as 
denoting trampling underfoot, there can hardly be any objection 
to extending it to other kinds of effacement in view of the various 
uses of the Arab. ..~», I ‘effaced’ (of wind effacing traces); 
VIII ‘was dipped into water’ (of being effaced by submersion 
in water).47 


4 Cp. I Sam. 17 20 tor this use of n>4yp. 

4s Freytag, op. cit., III, 515, 522. 

4 Barth in ZAtW, XXXIII, 306; XXXIV, 69. 
47 Hava, op. cit., 270. 
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Ps. 55 4: YO NPY "18D 3Wix bipn, ‘because of the voice of 
the enemy, because of the oppression of the wicked.’ The R.V.’s 
‘oppression’ is based on the assumption that 7PY is an Aramaism 
for 7p¥, while most modern editors postulate textual corruption; 
yet the LXX’s dé O\iWews éxOpod as well as Aq.’s 4d mpoo- 
@mouv avaykns aceBods and Symm.’s bird évoxPnoews aoeBois 
all confirm the M. T. It may then be suggested that 7py here 
comes from a root ‘wg seen also in the Arab. G5, ‘squealed’ 
and .3-©, ‘vociferated’ and means ‘cry (of glee).’# 

Ct. 310: 7278 93S IDiA, ‘the midst thereof being paved 
with love.’ This, the traditional translation of mane which the 
R.V. adopts, cannot be right; the metaphor with p15" is incredible 
and the other parts of Solomon’s }"75& are described in concrete 
terms, namely gold and silver and purple. Obviously 737% 
must denote something eiusdem generis, as the LXX has seen; 
but their \vdéorpwror is in itself hardly possible and therefore 
represents probably a guess rather than an original 038 p1s7.*9 
The text however may be left as it is if the Arab. Ue}, pellis 
(humana), corium, corium crudum\ non inspissatum (cp. wr 
‘soldier’s equipment’)5° may be allowed to suggest that the 
Hebr. 7278 means here ‘leather’ or ‘fittings, lining of leather;’ 
for any form of upholstery in a sedan-chair must have been a 
royal luxury in the ancient world. 

Jes. b. Sir. 8 2: p77 8d we dy winn dx (where xd must be altered 
to 1b with the Greek and Syriac versions, as also the parallel 
line requires), ‘provoke not a rich man.’ The Gk. épefe for 
the Hebr. winn (not wann) seems to be a mere guess; its true 


# Hava, op. cit., 513; Dozy, op. cit., II, 190, 195; cp. Am. 2 13, where the 
same root has been invoked to support the suggestion that the Hebr. pyn 
may mean ‘creaked’ (Hoffmann); but the Arab. (3 5¢ or .3.¢ does not appear 
to be attested in such a sense. 

* This has obviously suggested such emendations as o13n (Gratz) and 
pane (Winckler), which are substances of dubious utility in a palanquin. 

so Freytag, op. cit., 1, 67; Hava, op. cit., 16; Dozy, op. cit., 1,42. Apparently 
or) , II paravit, instruxit; V se paravit, instruxit, is a denominative formation 
from this word. 
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meaning is without doubt given by the Arab. ,5 >, VI ‘pro- 
voked’ (with ,\¢ introducing the personal object.) 5" 

Jes. b. Sir. 14 1:19 pp yby max xbdi (where ]'7 stands for ]]7), 
‘and the grief of his heart (=remorse) weighs not upon him.’ 
The radical sense of 738 is ‘inclined,’ the Hebr. "> 72% meaning 
‘inclined towards’ = ‘consented to (a person or thing)’ and the 
Arab. (J« ol meaning ‘inclined against’=‘set his face against 
(a person or thing) ;’* accordingly by max is here used in the 
same sense as Jc 1, ‘inclined against,’ which means not 
only recusavit (with le introducing the thing), but difficile 
fuit (with ,,\¢ introducing the person).° 

Jes. b. Sir. 43 18: o-yy mamv/mmy mad -wn, ‘the beauty of its, 
sc. the snow’s, whiteness dazzles the eyes.’ Both mmy and the 
variant 777 are still unexplained; but it may be suggested that 
they come respectively from mm, ‘shone’ and m7, ‘burned,’ used 
in the Hi. (7X and 77372) in the sense of ‘dazzled,’ being cognate 
the one with the Syr. «eA2 and oo, and oa, illuxits+ and 
the Arab. .,¢-, IV ‘became clear’ (of the sky), ‘was conspicuous’ 
(of a road) and 44>, ‘shone’ and the other with the Arab. 
y~, ‘was hot’ (of a day). 


V. 


The opportunity may now be taken to attempt the interpre- 
tation of two obscure passages in the ‘Wisdom of Ben Sirach’ 
on similar principles. 

First, the meaning of bm: in 1 oy Sma (var. ondn aw ame) 
(Jes. b. Sir. 37 4) is a matter of difficulty from the philological 
point of view, although the variant ond: gives what is obviously 
the correct sense. May it not be derived from the root whl, 
of which the Arab. J+», ‘mud, mire’ gives the fundamental 


St Dozy, op. cit., I, 270. 

52 Joiion in Bibl., VIII, 338-339. 

53 Freytag, op. cit., I, 10. 

54 Brockelmann, op. cit., 106, 414; Dillmann, op. cit., 1136. 
8s Hava, op. cit., 101, 103. 

56 Hava, op. cit., 818. 
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sense, and thus denote ‘muddied himself’ (cp. Arab. j>s, I 
‘sank into the mire;’ IV ‘cast down in the mire’)*’ and so ‘wres- 
tled’? An analogous figure appears in the Hebr. pas, ‘made 
himself dusty’=‘wrestled’ and the Gk. xoview, ‘to become 
dusty’ =‘to wrestle.’ The sense of the saying then is: ‘a good 
friend wrestles’ (var. ‘fights) with a stranger,’ 7. e. takes up the 
cudgels on behalf of his comrade. 

Second, the sense of n’yd “No in 


orn nod wn px st jndw Sy mewn wr 
oyo nor/no yt wd yoyuo wei/wp: dyin 


(Jes. b. Sir. 40 29). The author is discussing the life of the beggar, 
who is polluted or nauseated with the tit-bits thrown to him 
from the rich man’s table. The Gk. wematdevyévos supports 
although it mistranslates the easier variant no’, but it does 
not follow that the harder reading of the text can be disregarded 
and left unexplained. Clearly no’, ‘reprover’ here means ‘some- 
thing which chastens,’ so that myo “no ‘a chastening of the 
intestines’s* may be taken as an allusion to the Psalmist’s *170" 
*nyd> (Ps. 16 7). Consequently, ya “no will be a parallel expres- 
sion, and the Arab. ls,» or +4 5+, ‘spleen, melancholy’s? 
suggests a suitable meaning. If this is right, the proper render- 
ing of the sentence will be 

‘(as for) a man who looks to a stranger’s table, 

‘his life is not to be counted a life; 


‘his tit-bit(s) are a pollution of it } soul, 


: (cause of) melancholy 
chastening of the intestines 


Indeed, it may be suspected that the origin of the Hebr. ‘iD, 
‘secret counsel’ is to be sought in this root, which underlies 


} to a man of sense.’ 


st Hava, op. cit., 857. The Syr. Swe2, despaired’ appears to be derived 
from the same root; cp. Arab. due 5 Jal, ‘he was muddied in his right 
hand’ = ‘he made a conditional (4. e. not clean-cut) oath’ and the Engl. ‘slough 
of despond’ for other metaphorical applications of the same conception. 

8 If the variant text reads o'yrp, it is apparently an error for o*y’D (o’ypD), 
even though o’yrp 10 may be translated ‘a chastisement causing anger.’ 

89 Hava op. cit. 343. 
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also the Arab. Uli)! 21,0, ‘the black depth of the heart’; if 
so, its primary sense will be that of blackness or darkness and 
the ‘idea of secret counsel or familiar converse will be secondary 
developments. 

In all these cases the choice lies between altering the text and 
accepting an interpretation based on comparative philology; 
and the two facts, that in many places the Vss. confirm the 
M.T. and that they and especially the LXX suggest a greatly 
extended Hebrew vocabulary, ought to make the student cautious 
of emendation. 


VI. 


Several confusing and indeed confused words may here be 
discussed as they can be cleared up, often with the help of the 
LXX, in the light of the cognate Arabic roots. 


I. pyd. In several passages of the Psalms it seems that iQ 
cannot have the meaning of ‘dwelling place’ usually assigned to it. 


First, 17) 193 139 D7 TDS yD ys 
‘O Lord, thou hast been a dwelling place 
to us in every generation’ 
(Ps. 90 1, where the true reading must be 19, not 1, ney); 


and second, Ivy nov Toy °DN) AT TAN °D 
‘for as for thee, Yahweh is thy refuge, 
thou hast made the Most High thy dwelling place’ 
(Ps. 91 9, where ’on» must be altered to qo»). 


To call the Lord a ‘dwelling place’ is odd, and can hardly 
be defended by citing such expressions as ‘he that dwelleth 
in the secret place of the Most High’ (Ps. 911). It is however 
instructive to remark that py is translated xaragvy7 in both 
places by the LXX, which agrees with the parallel »on» in the 
second passage. This Greek translation however does not imply 
that pio is an error for nyd; rather does it rest upon the Arab. 
ole(s), II ‘helped’; X ‘asked for help,’ whence are derived 09 
(cp. 4) Gye, ‘by the help of God’), and 4 ls ‘help.’ Similarly 
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iv TX (Ps. 71 3) will mean not ‘a rock of habitation,’ but ‘a 
rock of help.’ 

From this ]i9% ‘help’ there must be distinguished the com- 
mon ]i¥, ‘dwelling-place,’ of which the origin is uncertain; 
for no root ‘wn, ‘to dwell’ appears to be known in the Semitic 
languages, and the Arab. Sls, ‘halting-place, abode’ probably 
comes from the root ‘yn, whence [}?=;,.c, ‘well’ is derived, 
and so means literally, ‘place of wells,’ thus corresponding with 
the Hebr. py» ‘spring.’ The only other possibility is to post- 
ulate a root ‘wn cognate with the Hebr. 29*=Arab. ,,:, 
“dwelt.” 

II. yoo. In two passages there seems to be a YD}, of which the 
meaning has not yet been detected. 

First, TWDIYON ODS VM Pyy->9) AT? 72 139 (which 
ought probably to be corrected to ITY3 °YDN with several Vss.), 
“and Judah and all the cities thereof shall dwell therein together, 
the husbandmen and those who go about with flocks.” (Jer. 
31 24), 

and second, 7Y5 JS" UY? JSD YD} 1D 
“therefore they go about like sheep; they are afflicted 
because there is no shepherd.” (Zech. 10 2.) 


Here YO} can hardly be the common YD) ‘pulled up; set out, 
journeyed,’* but may rather be equated with the Arab. ~, 
and a, I ‘went about’ (29! .,3, ‘in the land’); VIII ‘dispersed 
in pasturage (sc. cattle); for this alone yields a suitable sense. 

III. axy This root is a cause of difficulty in a number of 
passages. 

First, 191°9 YN tayy ND}, ‘and his father had not upbraided’ 
(or ‘thwarted) him at any time in his life’ (I Ki. 1 6). 

Here the impossibility of referring the verb to 3¥Y, ‘grieved,’ 


6 Hava, op. cit. 514; cp. Bauer & Leander, Hist. Gr. d. hebr. Spr., I, 491, 
who tentatively suggest Quellort. 

& S. p. 

62 Generally equated with the Arab. t 3 andthe Eth. 499; (naz‘a), 
‘pulled up’; cp. Acc. naz/s/Sahu, ‘to pull out.’ 

63 Hava, op. cit., 766. 
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has led to its alteration into I¥Y, ‘had restrained him,’ which 
is supposed to be supported by the LXX’s dzexwAvoev abror, 
for which there is also a variant éreriunoev abt@.4 This 
however is not so; for both these readings can evidently be 
explained in the light of the Arab. 41, Wace, I ‘reviled’ (cp. 
voles, ‘reviler’); III ‘prevented, deterred.’* This suggests a 
Hebr. axy, ‘upbraided’ or ‘thwarted’ or the like (distinct from 
asy, ‘hurt, grieved,’ which is usually equated with W2é, ‘was 
angry’). 

Second, yl onavna>a°by = say aq oi bp 
(Ps. 56 6), which must be altered to 

onawnn-b> »dy yyy? "137 OVD 

‘all the day those who speak to me revile (me); 
against me are all their thoughts,’ 
by transferring yrb rhythmi causa to the beginning of the 
following verse with Briggs and reading "127 in order to 
obtain a personal antecedent to the pronominal suffix 
in onawnd. Thus axy is here the same verb as that which 
has already been explained from the Arab. 4 U1, WU.2¢, ‘reviled,’ 
and the confusion will have been due to the failure to recognize 
*"13'1; this actual form indeed does not occur but may be safely 
assumed from °3 123'97, ‘he who speaks with me’ on the analogy 
of OP for YY DDp. 

Third, WY TZY? AYV™IT TON DOs TTD 

‘a soft answer turneth away wrath, 
but words of reviling stir up anger’ 
(Prov. 15 1). 

The usual explanation of axy 127 as ‘a hurtful word’ hardly 
gives a sufficiently strong meaning to axy in view of the context; 
nor is this root apparently applied elsewhere to speech. It is 
also possible to translate the phrase ‘a passionate word’ after 
the Arab. —.2é, ‘was angry’ but the root does not seem to have 
quite this sense elsewhere in the O. T.; perhaps therefore it is 


64 Cp. Pesh.’s om 29a, ‘reviled him.’ 
6s Freytag, op. cit., III, 171; Hava, op. cit., 478. 
6 Zech., 1 9, 13, 14, alg. 
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best to see another case of axy=W.2¢, ‘reviled,’ and to take 127 
asy in the sense of ‘word(s) of reviling.’ 

It may be added that this Hebr. 3¥¥Y is probably identical 
with 3¥¥Y, ‘shaped, fashioned,’ as the Arab. ~s, I ‘cut off, 
disabled; pierced (with a spear); reviled’ (with the tongue)” 
III ‘deterred’ suggests.®* 

Fourth 3am o3xY->2) VDD INYO ODD OFS 17 

‘behold! in the day of your fast you find delight 
and you oppress all your toilers’ 
(Is. 58 3). 

Here clearly $Y(?) cannot be referred to any of the roots 
just discussed; is it not rather cognate with the Arab. ~, I 
‘bound’; II ‘starved’; V ‘was obstinate’; VII ‘became difficult,’ 
(cp. nae ‘sinewy’ and ~ ss, ‘ugly and lean’) and the Eth. 
ORM: (‘asaba), or OM”: (‘asba), ‘was difficult,’ which sug- 
gests an obvious root for a Hebr. 3¥Y, ‘toiler?’ If so, there 
will also belong to this root JS¥¥Y, (distinct from I¥Y in 1234 
axy) and 3¥Y7° as well as Ji3¥Y, ‘toil.’ 


There are then three roots which must be carefully distin- 
guished: I, axy (= W.2é), ‘grieved’; II, axsy (=Wae), literally 
‘cut to shape,’ and metaphorically ‘cut with words,’ z. e. ‘reviled, 
upbraided,’ and perhaps ‘cut off,’ 7. ¢. ‘thwarted, deterred’; 
III, axy (= 2s), ‘toiled.’ 

IV. yin, ys. This verb occurs in several obscure and difficult 
passages. 

First, rw-p 95 awn INN) Ody 34 

wM PUSH wM TUNNT 
‘take fright, O peoples, and be ye dismayed, 
and equip yourselves, all ye of far countries; 
gird yourselves and be ye dismayed, 
gird yourselves and be ye dismayed! 
(Is. 8 9) 


& As cutting a person with the tongue (Angl. ‘with cutting words’). 
6 As cutting off a person from a thing. 

6 Hava, op. cit., 475-476. 

» Dillmann, op. cit., 1019. 

™ Except Ps., 139 24 (?). 
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The LXX render 1y7 by yv@re, having read 197, but this is 
due to the supposed parallelism with msn which ought probably 
to be vocalized 331§$77,”? since 1y7 is not supported by the other 
Vss. Indeed, I’ has cuvadpoic@nre?3 which goes back to the 
Arab. ¢1o(s), II and V congregatus fuit, convenit (populus) ;™ 
but the Pesh. has oSes, which rests upon the Arab. C120), 
‘was moved, was afraid’; II ‘frightened, surprised’; V ‘moved 
to and fro, quivered, was perplexed;’5 and this, which yields 


an appropriate sense and has sound philological support, may 
be accepted. 


Second, 19 my") WWE} ay? aio '¥9n J2-y 
‘therefore the armed men of Moab take fright, 


his soul is affrighted within him’ 
(Is. 15 4), and third, 


TITS 7207 71 
TT2h2 7N TPT 2 Tay FSVi-oN 
‘now why art thou affrighted with fright? 
is there no king in thee? 
is thy counseller perished, that there have taken 
hold of thee 


pangs as of a woman in travail? 
(Mic. 4 9). 


In neither passage can yi, ‘to shout’ be intended, as that is 
used only of shouts of triumph or the like; nor do the Vss. offer 
any help. It may then be assumed that the Hebr. y5 here is 
identical with the Arab. ¢'2(S), I ‘feared’; X ‘was perplexed,’”® 
and that these are merely by-forms respectively of yin and 
¢.!(s), just discussed ; probably 9°}? too is a parallel form of the 
same root. 


7 Schmidt in Festchr. d. Akad. Theol. Ver. Giess., 1930, 1-10. 

73 Field, op. cit., II, 445. 

™ Freytag, op. cit., II, 217; Lane, Arab.-Engl. Lex., I, iii, 1201. 

73 Hava, op. cit., 278; Lane, op. cit., I, iii, 1187-1189; Dozy, op. cit., I, 571. 
% Lane, op. cit., I, iii, 1201; Hava, op. cit., 280-281. 
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VII. 


In this connection it may be well to draw attention to a render- 
ing in the LXX which can be explained only by reference to a 
Persian word. 

In the description of Leviathan 87 "THAN YANN (Jb. 41 22) 
is translated } orpwurn abrod dBeduoxol dkeis, where the 
Hebr. ynnn, ‘(the parts) beneath him’ is erroneously taken from 
the Pers. «+5 ,‘bed.’ Is it then impossible that "489 Os "TIP 
nip’? (Is. 1 11) may be explained after the Pers. 53! (Syr. 303), 
‘fire’? as meaning ‘ye that kindle a fire, that set firebrands alight,’ 
as the Pesh.’s 2A\.serhx SsoAs0 suggests such a translation (unless 
indeed it is held to imply a different reading)? For, whatever 
the exact date of these chapters of Isaiah may be, it cannot be 
far from the 5th. century B.C. in which the Aramaic papyri 
from Egypt reveal the Jews freely using foreign, both Babylonian 
and Persian, words in their daily business. 


In this article I have discussed a number of peculiar transla- 
tions in the LXX and shown how they may be explained in 
the light of the Arabic and occasionally of the Ethiopic (and 
the same thing can be done in that of the Accadian and espe- 
cially of the Aramaic and Syrian) languages’*. The first point 
to remark is that, even when such translations are demonstrably 
wrong, it may be assumed that, if they are sustained by com- 
parative philology, they probably preserve words formerly cur- 
rent in Hebrew speech but now lost so far as extant literature 
is concerned. The second point is that the LXX often offer 
translations of individual words different from that hallowed 
by tradition; if such renderings are philologically sound, they 
must be discussed on their merits and be accepted or rejected 
as the context requires. All such words, though useless in their 
present context, may be employed to solve the difficulties in 
other passages of the O. T. and may even be serviceable in 
interpreting inscriptions and documents as yet undiscovered. 


7 Brockelmann, op. cit., 6. 
#® Cp. Wutz Transkriptionen 148-154 and Fischer In Welcher Schrift? 9-10. 
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They ought therefore to be collected and entered in the Hebrew 
dictionaries for future use. 

If then it can be shown that the LXX must have been 
acquainted with a number of Hebrew words other than those 
found in the present text of the O. T., the modern scholar may 
take courage likewise to extend the vocabulary known to him 
by the application of the principles of comparative philology 
to all unknown words. This indeed is far preferable to emenda- 
tion (although that of course will often be necessary in the last 
resort); for it is a priori natural to suppose that the riches of 
the ancient Hebrew language must have far exceeded the rela- 
tively small and restricted vocabulary of the O. T. Emendation 
can only get rid of difficulties by the known, and therefore serves 
at best to preserve, at worst to impoverish, the language; com- 
parative philology, reaching out into the unknown, aims at 
and often succeeds in enriching it by the recovery of lost and 
the discovery of new treasures. 





THE PERFECT TENSE IN THE 
FOURTH GOSPEL 


MORTON S. ENSLIN 


CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


N examination of the use of the perfect tense in the Fourth 

Gospel would seem to justify two conclusions. (1) The perfect 
is far more frequent in John than in the other gospels. (2) The 
excessive use of a tense which not only looks at both ends of an 
action, but which stresses the consequences of this action, is less 
likely to have been an accident than an evaluation, deliberate or 
otherwise, by the evangelist, convinced that the effect was still 
as abiding as when the incident he chanced to be describing took 
place. Approximately 195 perfects (and pluperfects) occur in 
the 53 pages of John’s text.* Such forms as olda and éornxa 
which are essentially presents, all textual variants, the pericope 
adulterae, and the perfect passive, yéypamrat, when this latter 
introduces a specific quotation from the Old Testament, are 
disregarded. Thus for John there is an average of 3.64 perfects 
to the page. Of the other three gospels (with the same omissions) 
Matthew has 49 for 69 pages (.71 per page); Mark 45 for 40 
pages (1.13 per page); Luke 104 for 72 pages (1.44 per page). 
In Philostratus’, Life of Apollonius of Tyana, in a section of 
equal length with the Fourth Gospel 102 perfects occur (1.92 
per page). Of these, 55 are participles, for the most part used 
substantively. That is, although Philostratus employed but a 
fraction more than half as many perfects as did John, the num- 
ber of indicatives or their substantial equivalents is even more 
markedly less. An examination of the first seven chapters of 
Justin Martyr’s Dialogue with Trypho, equivalent to 11 pages 


t Westcott and Hort’s edition. 
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in John, reveals 14 perfects (1.27 per Johannine page). Thus it 
would appear that John’s fondness for the perfect is far above 
the average. But when the short I John is examined, 49 perfects 
appear in the seven pages (7 per page). It may be observed in 
passing that this fondness for the perfect which stands in such 
marked contrast to the other New Testament writers is a weighty 
argument along with others for common authorship. It is of 
interest to observe that the only chapter in the Fourth Gospel 
in which the perfect is not found is chapter 21, considered by 
many, on other grounds, an appendix and by a different hand. 
Before examining some of the Johanine examples to see if the 
second suggestion is warranted, namely, that this fondness for 
the perfect was based in theology, a few other remarks arising 
from these figures will not be out of place. 

That there was an increase of popularity for the perfect at the 
expense of the aorist in the later koiné has often been remarked. 
This would appear but one phase of the growing tendency for 
tenses to overlap. Occasionally instances occur where aorist 
and imperfect do not stand in water tight compartments; even 
more conspicuous is the at times almost indifferent selection of 
imperative, infinitive, and participle, now from the present, now 
from the aorist. But even here my impression is that this phenom- 
enon is by no means marked in the New Testament. In the later 
overlapping between aorist and perfect, various elements may 
well have played a part, such as the increase of verbs compounded 
with prepositions which thus took on a perfective force, much 
as in English. Thus, in contrast to éo@iw, “I eat,’’ stands 
KateoOlw, ‘I eat up,” which indicates the completed act. While 
these perfectives are not the equivalent of perfects, and it is 
unfortunate that such a designation of them, which easily leads 
to confusion, was chosen by grammarians to designate this com- 
pletive force, none the less it is not inconceivable that in popular 
usage there tended to be an interchange between perfective aorists 
and perfects. Then again the growth of the so-called constative 
or comprehensive aorist, while a true aorist in that it focussed 
attention on the action as such without reference to any result 
of the action, might well tend to blur lines of distinction. Nor 
should we forget confusion in form. Three common verbs made 
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their aorist in -xa, while many perfects of necessity used the 
syllabic, €-, instead of reduplication for the perfect stem. Thus 
for such verbs as é5wxa and @yvwxa, the only difference in 
appearance would be the ending of the third person plural, and 
in many forms in the New Testament the ending, —ay, for —aot, 
is textually secure (cf. rerqpynxay—John 177). The inspection 
of Tischendorf’s apparatus will reveal that é5wxa and dé5wxa 
were often confused in manuscripts of John. But the real reason 
for the development of the perfect was the growing fondness 
for forms of expression linking a past act with its present con- 
sequence, especially if the event was but recent. While this 
development is comparatively late, none the less it occurs in 
such stylists as Plato. The oft cited word of Socrates in the 
Crito, “‘rexuaipouac é Twos évumviov, 6 éwpaxa dXiyov 
mporepov tavrns THs vuKxrés,” well illustrates this normal 
use of the perfect. As Socrates was speaking, the vision which 
he had had the night before was still clear before his eyes. It is 
precisely in the same mood that John makes Jesus constantly 
refer to the visions which he had had with the Father before 
his coming to earth, but which still are vivid before his eyes. 
Examples of the fondness, which increased markedly in the 
later koiné, for what Radermacher calls die lebendigen Aus- 
drucksformen, which involves other tenses beside the perfect— 
a present for a future or even an aorist for a present—might 
easily be cited, but would lead us afield. Eventually, however, 
the perfect lost out, when it might have been thought to have 
been well on the way toward supplanting the aorist, and in the 
later evolution of the language became sloughed off so completely 
that only a few vestigial remains are to be found in modern Greek 
—a suffixed -xa to the first aorist passive, as, €b€0yxa for 
€5€0nv, and an unreduplicated passive participle, déuevos for 
dedeuévos. 

In spite of this temporary mutual encroachment of tenses it 
will probably be unwarranted to assume that the fundamental 
distinction between aorist and perfect ever lapsed; certainly it 
is totally unwarranted to assume it in the New Testament. It 
is very common to find the two tenses in the same immediate 
context; often they are joined by a simple xai. But because two 
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different tenses are thus found is not a priori evidence that the 
distinction between them has been obliterated. Even in those 
comparatively rare cases where the nature of the form itself 
might conceivably cause confusion the reverse usually is the 
case, and a reason for the difference can generally be felt. The 
phrase, éwpaxa kal fKovea, is a case in point, and will be con- 
sidered later. Again, in the same context the same verb will be 
repeated now in one tense, now in the other. Occasionally this 
is very perplexing. Good examples of this are found in édwxe, 
dé5wxe and dméorev\e, Aréoradke — in the former of which 
Jesus refers to the Father’s gift to him, in the latter to his mis- 
sion. But, as will be mentioned below, not infrequently a reason 
for this shift too can be felt. It must always be remembered, 
again to cite Gildersleeve’s happy phrase, that while the perfect 
“sees both ends of the action”’ it invariably stresses the existing 
result. Occasionally the emphasis is almost totally on the result, 
so that while the action which produced it is not overlooked, 
it is actually more taken for granted than consciously emphasized. 
Such a form as yéypamrat, in the common, @s yéypamrat, 
when referring to a passage of scripture, is a case in point. Not 
the historical fact of the writing, but that the word “stands 
written” is the important note. Such a form as oiéa is an even 
more advanced example. Not only is the past action not empha- 
sized, but it is not even taken for granted. Originally it was a 
true perfect of the stem fvé, i. e., of the aorist, eldov, and sig- 
nified ‘‘I saw or discovered and as a consequence still enjoy the 
result of that discovery,” i. e., ‘I know’’; and is properly treated 
by lexicographers as a present in everything save form. 

On the other hand it should not be overlooked that, while the 
aorist simply stresses the action as such without reference t. its 
progress or completion, thus differing from the imperfect and 
perfect respectively, this stress upon the act itself does not affirm 
that the act was only momentary (or one made up of a series of 
such moments), nor does it deny that it had a distinct result. 
Thus the aorist is not only more flexible than the perfect, but 
more inclusive than the English preterite and not infrequently 
must be rendered by the so-called English periphrastic perfect. 
The failure to remember that the scope of the perfect in English 
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is distinctly different from that of the perfect in Greek tends to 
cause us to overlook its function in John. For example, obéé 
yap 6 warnp kpive ovdéva, GANG THY Kpiow wacay bédwKev 
T@ vi@ (John 5 22) can only be translated “. . . but he hath 
given all judgment unto the Son.” The simple “gave” would 
be distinctly out of place here. But before we consider this Greek 
perfect the natural, and even the only, form idiomatic Greek 
could use, simply because we must say in English “hath given,” 
it is well to remember the very similar expression, “€5607 oe 
twaoa étovcia év obpavG kal éxi yijs” (Matt. 28 18; cf. 11 27; 
Luke 10 22). We translate that “All power hath been given me 
in heaven and in earth,” and rightly. ‘‘Was given” might imply 
that though once given it was no longer in effect. The Greek 
aorist on the contrary does not imply that. It simply fails to 
emphasize the abiding result. Presumably the author of this 
majestic tribute did not intend to intimate that the authority 
was transient. That is, the Greek aorist is much more flexible 
than the English preterite, in that it never excludes the pos- 
sibility of the result of an action as the English past so often 
does, largely, I suppose, because we are accustomed to use the 
perfect so copiously. Thus presumably John wrote dédwxer, 
instead of ébwxev, because he wished to draw marked attention 
to the fact that this judgment had not only been given to Jesus 
but was still his. It would appear to me highly probable that 
its use is largely due to reflection. It was true not only during 
the days when Jesus walked the earth, but when the author 
wrote many decades later. In short, it is actually not the his- 
torical Jesus who is making the claim but the church which is 
asserting it for him. Or again, when the demons in the poor 
man in the synagogue cry out in alarm, #\Oes amoNéoat Hyas; 
(Mark 1 24; Luke 4 34), their use of the aorist certainly did not 
mean that they were denying that he was even then standing 
over them. We properly translate, ‘Hast thou come?” or ‘‘Art 
thou come?” But when John makes Jesus say in answer to 
Pilate, éy@ eis rodro yeyévynuat kai eis rovTo EXNAVOA eis 
Tov Kdopuov iva paptupnow TH adnOeia (18 37), his selection 
of é\nAvOa, instead of the equally grammatical #\Oov, was 
apparently dictated by his desire to stress the abiding result of 
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his coming. In a deeper sense he had never left the world, but 
was there still. Thus Jesus can say, €E7AOov é&k rod rarpds 
kat €AnAVOa eis Tov Kdopor (16 28). 

It might be urged that this shift of tense either indicates the 
overlapping already referred to, or perhaps is but another example 
of the not infrequent use of the perfect to refer back to an event 
already mentioned. I am inclined, however, to feel that the 
shift of tense was due to theology. Jesus had not permanently 
left the Father. He was, at the moment when the author wrote, 
once more with him; hence the perfect, €&y\nAvOa, is excluded. 
None the less as the light (cf. €y@ bas eis Tov Koo pov EXHAVO A, 
12 46), the way, the truth, the life, his coming was not transient 
but unending. Thus it would appear that John’s preference for 
the perfect, when the other evangelists were more inclined to 
the more flexible aorist, is due to his conviction of the deathless 
and abiding nature of the ministry. 

In his penetrating critique of Stahl’s Syntax of the Greek Verb 
Gildersleeve remarked: ‘‘In history the perfect has no place 
outside of the speeches and the reflective passages in which the 
author has his say; and when we read in Stahl that the perfect 
is more common in Xenophon than in Herodotus and Thukydides, 
we remember that the authorship of Xenophon is not wholly 
historical and that he affects naiveté.”? If Gildersleeve had been 
describing the use of the perfect in John he could not have 
phrased himself more happily. It is precisely this reflective mood 
in which the author has his say, in which he evaluates and 
stresses the abiding results as he knows them, which led him to 
find in the perfect a particularly happy medium of expression. 
Thus to attempt to account for the increase on the ground that 
John is later than the synoptists and that in the later koiné, 
especially in the vernacular as evidenced by the papyri, the per- 
fect is seen to be encroaching upon the aorist, is quite unnecessary. 

In the first place, the lapse in time between the synoptists 
and John was not great, while both Justin Martyr and Philo- 
stratus are considerably later than John. In the second place, 
the attempt to explain the style of John by appeal to the ver- 


2 American Journal of Philology, XX1X (1908), 396. 
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nacular papyri is quite unwarranted. Thus, while it is true 
that the perfect is occasionally used by the older writers as an 
emphatic present, and as such is not unnatural in the orator 
or dramatist, it appears to me that few of the perfects in John 
are naturally to be explained on this basis, while to assume, as 
apparently the late Professor A. T. Robertson did,3 that the 
frequency of the tense is due to the closeness of the author to 
the situation reported, and that his writing thus preserves the 
flash and sparkle through a plethora of vivid perfects—‘‘the vivid 
perfect is found in John’s gospel in particular’ —appears totally 
mistaken. There is very little sparkle and freshness in the whole 
writing. The gospel is little more than a loosely articulated series 
of addresses in which Jesus is made to dilate upon his own 
uniqueness and greatness. In contrast to the sparkle and fresh- 
ness of a writing like Mark, John is distinctly wooden, and stands 
far removed from any real contact with the scenes described. 
An occasional intensive perfect may be found. For example, 
the perfect in the retort of the outraged Jews, viv éyvwxapev 
bre datpdviav Exes (8 52), does seem to indicate “Now we are 
sure of it.”” Perhaps, though this is less certain, the same explana- 
tion is to be given in 4 42: €X\eyov obxére bua thy ony dadiay 
muorevowev’ avrol yap a&xnxdapev, kai oldaper Sri ovTbs 
éorw &dnOGs 6 cwrhp Tov Kbcopov. The words are still ringing 
in their ears; but in whose ears, the Samaritans’ or the author’s? 
Thus it is from the atmosphere of what Gildersleeve calls reflec- 
tion or, if you will, theology that the majority of these perfects 
seem to come. They do not violate the proper nature of the 
tense; invariably they stress the state which has resulted from 
some previous act or from the condition evolved from the past 
phenomenon. but the point of significance is that this resultant 
state, this evolved condition, is seen primarily in terms of the 
author’s own beliefs. What Jesus had said and done—to a 
measure what his contemporaries had said and done to him— 
had been freighted with what for better term can be loosely 
styled ‘‘cosmic effect.’” The ageless, timeless manifestation of 


3 A Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of Historical Research, 
pp. 896 ff. 
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the divine wisdom has spoken; his words thus ‘‘stand spoken.” 
This will perhaps be clearer from a few more examples. 


As has often been pointed out, the speeches in John are largely 
the free composition of the author. At times some historical 
word may serve as a nucleus, but in them we surely do not greatly 
err if for the most part we hear the author speaking. In the 
interview with Nicodemus, this teacher in Israel is soon off the 
stage and Jesus begins his lengthy address, an address in which 
he also speedily gives place to the evangelist. But before Nic- 
odemus leaves he remarks, ola ev Sri dd Oeod EXHAVOAS 
ddacKxados (3 2). Is this “‘we’’ Nicodemus? Surely he did not 
indulge either in the plural of majesty or the editorial we. It 
can be argued, but is not particularly convincing, that he is 
referring to other kindred souls. The phrase is so much akin to 
the statement attributed to the Pharisees—and here the ‘‘we”’ 
is appropriate—diddoxare, oldayev Ste anos et (Mark 12 14; 
Matt. 22 15; Luke 20 21), that it is natural to consider it a case 
of literary dependence. Is this not a genuine piece of apologetic? 
The church is thus confronting unbelieving Judaism with the 
confessions of its own leaders. The €A\nAv@as is thus appropriate, 
as has already been suggested, although the simpler ef would 
surely have been more natural in the mouth of Nicodemus. 
Again in 6 69, which takes the place of the confession at Caesarea 
Philippi, Peter is made to say...xal quets TemigTrevKaperv 
kal éyv@kapev ori ovei 6 &yvos Tod Oeod. Surely Peter, even 
if he had felt it necessary to act as the mouthpiece of the twelve, 
would have avoided the artificial and awkward wemiorebxapev 
kal éyvmkapev Sti. If he had needed to express his belief and 
knowledge a present would have been natural. That this too 
is based on the simple e? of Mark 8 29 is scarcely open to question. 
But though Peter is here represented as the spokesman of the 
twelve, he is really the mouthpiece of the later church. In the 
speech to Nicodemus Jesus is represented as saying, dujv dun 
héyw cor Ste 6 oldapev Aadodpev cal 6 éwpdkaperv 
paptupod ev, kal THY paptupiay nudv ov dapBavere 
(3 11). But of course the plural is clear evidence that this is 
the author, not Jesus (cf. I John 11¢.). Furthermore it is to 
be noted that had the author actually visualized Jesus speaking 
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these words he would almost surely have used peyapruphxaper, 
instead of the present. But he, the author, is testifying to the 
vision that is before his eyes. It is noteworthy that when he 
refers to the testimony of the Baptist, who had been with Jesus, 
he lets him use the perfect, xaym é€wpaka kal pepap- 
tipnKka bre ovdrds éorw 6 vids Tod Oeod (13; cf. 3 26). 
Similarly, when referring to the shadowy character upon whose 
testimony he has based his account, he can say, kal 6 éwpaxas 
pepapripynxey, kal Gd} abrod éorivy  paptupia xrX. 
(19 35). This one’s testimony, like the Baptist’s, still stands 
beyond question. 

Then again there are frequent cases of the perfect in the mouth 
of Jesus, of events which have not yet taken place. To be sure, 
it is possible to call them vivid proleptics—a perfect for a present 
which in turn stands for the future, to emphasize the inevitable- 
ness of the prophesied event. It appears to me far simpler to 
call them theological. While the events had not taken place 
in the lifetime of Jesus, they had for the later church. A few 
of them may be listed briefly: 

16 32 idod Epxerar pa kai éqrvbev iva oxopricOAre KTX. 

313 Kal obdels avaBEBnxev eis Tov obpavdy ei wh 6 Ex TOU 
obpavod xaraBas. Surely this word (in contrast to the natural, 
uh pov Grrov, olmw yap avaBeBnxa mpds tov marépa, 
20 17) is quite impossible as a word of the not yet ascended 
Jesus. Furthermore the shift of tense, avaBéBnxev, and xara- 
Bas, is of interest. ‘‘No one has ever gone up to heaven to 
abide there’”’ (as the church now believed Jesus had) save the 
one who had come down to earth. Here the non-committal 
aorist participle is used, for there is no emphasis here on the 
advent (but contrast, xaraBéBnxa ad Tod ovparvod, 6 38). 

17 10 kai deddEacuar év abrots. This glorification was a fact 
when the gospel was written. Perhaps in this connection the 
words, Gv Twwyv adjre tras duaprias adéwyrar abrois’ ap 
TWov KpaTnTe Kexparnvrat (20 23) are significant. Is not 
the reason that the author uses the perfect in place of 
the natural future the fact that he is here describing the 
situation the church knows? Of course whatever was at 
that moment in effect and blessed of God must always have 
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been so, and must have been foreseen and ordained by Christ. 
Or again Jesus can say of the Jews, @\Aa EvyvwKka dpas bre 
THY a&yamrnv Tod Deod obk Exere ey EavTois (542). Nor, the 
author in line with all the rest of Christendom was convinced, 
did they have when he was writing. Was it not the thesis 
of Christianity, “‘He came to his own and his own received him 
not?” 

A particularly clear case of this theological perfect is found 
when Jesus, especially in the latter half of the gospel, often 
refers to his words by the perfects, \eAdAnka (11 times) and, 
elpnxa (3 times). One will suffice as a sample, xal é\eyev Ara 
Tovro elpnka wtuiv dre obdels Sivarac édOciv mpds pe 
édv uh 7 Se5ouévov abr& é Tod warpds (665). Surely elrov 
would have been the natural word for the alleged speaker, 
Jesus himself, to have used if he wished to refer to a past utter- 
ance, \éyw if he were referring to his present words. But in 
the mouth of the later church, as has already been remarked, 
the words of the Lord were more than mere utterances spoken 
in time. They are eternal and abiding. As the Scripture ‘‘stands 
written,” they “stand spoken.”’ Thus apparently such a passage 
as 1820 is to be explained: éya mappnolg AehaAnna Te 
Kbo wip" éyo mavrore tbtbaka & cvvaywyp Kal & TO 
iep@ . . . kal év xpbmrw édddnoa ovdév. While in place of 
é6idaéa and é\dAnoa, perfects might have been expected, it 
is unnecessary to speak of an overlapping here, or that NeAaAnKa 
is an aoristic perfect. Rather these two aorists together simply 
summarize and justify the previous perfect. His word to the 
world stands. 

An even clearer case of this summarizing is to be found in 
14254, Tadra ANEAGAHKA Hiv wap’ dyiv pévwv 6 Je 
mwapakAntos .... drouvnoe twas wavTra & elrov dbyiv 
éyw. A superficially more perplexing combination of perfect 
and aorist occurs with the combination of épaw and &Kkobw. 
In 838, & éym éWpaka mapa TO Tarpl NadG Kai bpels ody 
& nKkobvoaTe mapa Tov mwaTpds TovetTe, the difference in 
tense is probably due to the contrast between what Jesus had 
seen (and which was eternal), and what the Jews had heard 
from their father, the devil. To be sure, the aorist does not 
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deny that the words remained in their ears; yet the alteration 
is probably deliberate and is intended to heighten the contrast. 
In 6 é®paxev xal #KovgeEV rodro paptupe: (3 32) a 
different explanation must be sought. It is true that é#paxa 
occurs far more frequently than a&xqxoa, but that therefore 
we are to infer that é®@paxa has decayed into an aorist appears 
to me unnecessary, nor is it necessary with Blass to try to explain 
the contrast as due to a greater stress being laid on “seeing.” 
Rather it would appear to me to be due to the reflection of the 
author. The vision of God which Jesus had enjoyed while he 
was mpds Tov Gedy (11) continues as an abiding reality, ever 
before his eyes. And when men see him they see the Father. 
That vision too does not fade. This the church knew full well. 
But while what Jesus had heard from God stands eternal, it 
stands for the world not in the form in which Jesus had heard 
it, but in the form in which he himself phrased it. Thus Jesus 
can say, vov 5€ {nreiré pe aroxreivar, avOpwrov bs TH 
Gd\ndecay iuiv AeAaAHKA WY HFKovea Tapa Tov Beod 
(8 40). 

These examples could be almost indefinitely multiplied. But 
enough have been cited to suggest that not only does the author 
of the Fourth Gospel show fondness for the perfect far beyond 
that of the synoptists or the later Justin or Philostratus, but 
that his fondness is due neither to the breakdown of the dis- 
tinction between perfect and aorist nor to an attempt to give 
extra vividness to his narrative, but to his conviction of the 
eternal significance and abiding reality of the work and words 
of the one whom God has sent. Thus, for want of better name, 
this usage of the perfect may well be styled ‘‘theological.” 








FILIAL LOYALTY AS A TESTIMONY OF 
LEGITIMACY 


A Study in Folklore 
JOSHUA FINKEL 


SEUDO-Jahiz in his Kitab al-Taj' mentions the following 
as one of the filial duties of a prince: ‘It does not befit a 
prince to be favorably disposed toward one with whom the king 
is angry, even though the latter may admit that the ill-feeling 
he is harboring is without just cause. For it is the prince’s duty 
to befriend those whom the king befriends and estrange those 
whom the king estranges. Indeed he must renounce his own 
sympathies and predilections, even if the king, finding it expedient 
to exercise his royal prerogative, should decide to do away with 
the person against whom he is incensed.” 

The situation, with its extreme possibilities, which the author 
bids the prince to accept in self-denial, is exactly the one in 
which Jonathan found himself because of his attachment to 
David. Saul too had no real grievance against David but only 
a morbid fear that he aspired to succeed him. Moreover, he was 
set against him to the point of seeking his death. Jonathan 
adopted the unconventional stand and as a result brought upon 
himself his father’s invective: ‘“Thou son of a perverse rebellious 
woman, do not I know that thou hast chosen the son of Jesse 
to thine own shame, and unto the shame of thy mother’s naked- 
ness?” (I Sam. 2030). Thus is the passage translated in the 
Revised Version. But it could be translated in many other ways; 
for while no one doubts that these words of Saul could be any- 
thing else than a bitter denunciation of his son, commentators 
differ widely as to their exact meaning. Moreover, some of them, 


t ed. Ahmed Zeki Pasha, Cairo, 1914, p. 128. 
133 
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apparently because of inability to cope with the passage, have 
as good as glossed over it or merely touched upon it perfunctorily. 
The impression one gains by perusing all comments is that while 
a great deal of ingenuity has been lavished on the interpretation 
of ny707 My, little or no effort has been made to establish its 
connection with the phrase that follows it. Needless to say, 
without finding a plausible link the interpretation of the verse 
as a whole must be deemed a failure. 

Doughty has thrown light on the significance of 7ox ny by 
remarking: “Full of ribaldry, the Arab will often say in a vil- 
lanous scorn kuss marrathu, ‘his wife’s nakedness for him,’ or 
ummhu, ‘his mother’s nakedness.” My Medina host at Kheybar, 
who otherwise was a good worthy man, would snib his only son 
tyranically and foully with this reproach of his deceased mother, 
whom he had loved. The biblical Saul, justly incensed, also 
reviles his son by the nakedness of his mother, a perverse and 
rebellious woman. . .”? This of course points to mn my) 
as purporting the unchastity of Jonathan’s mother. But what 
is meet for a Bedouin may not behove a king, a fact which might 
constitute a serious objection to transferring motives from the 
one to the other had there not come down to us a story about 
Harun al-Rashid who, in a burst of anger, is said to have thrust 
upon his son Ma’mun the ignominious epithet ‘‘son of a harlot,” 
to which the latter was quick to retort that only an adulterer or 
an idolater would marry an adulteress.; Now, if the renowned 
Abbasid Caliph, whose court reflected the polished manners of 
the Sasanid rulers, so ingloriously offended royal decorum, how 
much more so would the rustic Saul? Indeed, judging from the 
King-Vizier tales of the Arabian Nights which faithfully mirror 
oriental court-life, such scenes would be apt to occur. Thus it 
is stated in the 73rd Night that king Shahriman, displeased with 
his son’s refusal to marry, indignantly shouted at him: ‘‘Woe to 
you, o child of harlotry, and one reared by an unchaste [woman]” 


2 Travels in Arabia Deserta, I, 269. 
3 Muhddarat al-udaba’, Cairo, 1326, I, 158. 
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(yé walada ’!-ziné wa-tarbiyata 'l-khanad).4 Lane remarks “that 
these words, addressed by a king to his son, gross as they are, 
and reflecting upon the honor of the former and his wife, convey 
a correct idea of the extravagancies into which an Arab, however 
high in rank, is sometimes betrayed by anger.”5 Incidentally 
the word “reared” also proves that Lagarde’s guess was correct 
as to nim being identical with the Syriac xn1770 and thus mean- 
ing ‘‘upbringing.’’® 

Smith,’ following Doughty, concludes that 7x may nwad casts 
the shadow of bastardy upon Jonathan who thus disgraces the 
womb that bore him, but he fails to explain how this suspicion 
is motivated by Jonathan’s predilection for David. Ehrlich in 
his Migra’ ki-peshitd* thus comments on the passage: ‘“The com- 
mentators have missed the mark. ‘Erwdé must be taken here 
literally, not in a figurative sense. Saul intimates here that 
Jonathan’s doings would lead to the defaming of the character 
of his mother. The world will think that a son, who behaves 
thus toward his father, cannot possibly be his real son.” Now, 
Ehrlich’s contention that no commentator has offered an inter- 
pretation like this is incorrect. Qimhi (1160-1235) and Abrabanel 
(1437-1508)° had already made identical remarks on this verse. 
We must grant, however, that it is the best interpretation, for, 
compared with the others, it effects a more logical link between 
the phrases '3) "ma °D and ‘> qnwab. But is such motivation 


4 1001 Nights, Cairo, 1311, I, p. 329: For tarbiya, cf. o>*N3ax NNN ONDp AIM 
oxo ow natn (Num. 32 14), '3) ma3n meaning “brood [begot] by sinners.” 
This translation suits the context best. 

5 1001 Nights, translated by Lane, London, 1912, II, 202, n. 15. 

6 Lagarde, Mittheilungen, I, 236f. Prof. Louis Ginzberg has called my 
attention to the fact that Lagarde’s interpretation is already found in Ger- 
sonides’ (1288-1344) commentary on Samuel. Moreover, it proves that the 
objection to Lagarde’s interpretation on the ground “that the distinctively 
Syriac sense it postulates for ny170 is not probable” (Driver, Notes on the 
Hebrew Text of the Book of Samuel, 2nd ed, Oxford, 1913, 170) is not only too 
exacting but groundless, for nym noo (Nazir 4, 3) cited by Gersonides in 
support of the etymology is not an Aramaic but a neo-Hebrew expression. 

1 Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Samuel, New York, 
1899, 193. 

8 Berlin, 1900, II, 153. 

9 See their commentaries ad loc. 
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attested in the literature of the ancients? Qimhi, Abrabanel, 
and Ehrlich cite no parallels, but these can be shown to exist. 
In the Gesta Romanorum we find a few stories to this effect. I shall 
quote them to the extent that they bear on the point in question. 

“Alexander was a renowned and prudent emperor. He married 
the daughter of the king of Syria, and had by her a beautiful 
son. The boy grew, but coming to man’s estate, he conspired 
against his father, and continually sought his death. This con- 
duct surprised the emperor, and conversing with the empress, 
he said; ‘Fair wife, tell me, I pray thee, without reserve, hast 
thou ever forsaken me for another?’ ”’'° 

“There was a queen who dishonored herself with a servant, 
and bore him a son. This son, on arriving at years of maturity, 
practised every description of wickedness, and conducted him- 
self with the greatest insolence toward the prince, his reputed 
father. The prince, unable to account for such perversion of 
mind, interrogated the mother as to the legitmacy of her child.” 

“There was a wise and rich king who possessed a beloved, but 
not loving wife. She had three illegitimate sons, who proved 
ungrateful and rebellious to their reputed parent.’’” 

Herodotus reports: ‘The Persians maintain that never yet 
did any one kill his own father or mother; but in all such cases 
they are quite sure that, if matters were sifted to the bottom, 
it would be found that the child was either a changeling or else 
the fruit of adultery; for it is not likely, they say, that the real 
father should perish by the hands of his child.”"’ The persistence 
of this idea among the Persians is attested by Firdawsi™ who, 
when referring to Zahhak’s murder of Mardas, says: 


“T heard a sage once say: ‘Though fierce in strife, 
No son will dare to take his father’s life; 
If such a crime should seem to be implied, 
Seek for the secret's on the mother’s side.’”’ 


t© Tale IX. 


™ Tale XXVI. ™ Tale XLV. 3 Book I, ch. 138. 

4 Shahnama, I, tr. by Warner, p. 137. 

8] have allowed myself to substitute the word “‘secret’”’ for “reason,” 
because the former is the exact rendering of the Persian raz; cf. Vullers 
Schahname, I, 30. 
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In the “Disinherited Son” a tract falsely attributed to Lucian 
of Samosata, much is made of the fact that the son, by showing 
loyalty and attachment to his father, has thus proved himself 
to be true and legitimate, and that in doing so he embraced 
nature, while his father, in according unjust treatment to him, 
has trampled on her commands." 

The Nahmanides (1194-1270) legend," though expounding a 
modified doctrine, is clearly an outgrowth of the above stories. 

In one of his homilies Nahmanides is said to have asserted 
that a Jew who becomes an apostate could not have been a real 
Jew to begin with; he was either a changeling or else the fruit of a 
mixed union between a Jew and a non-Jew. It so happened that 
shortly after making this statement a son of his turned Christian. 
Thereupon the Pope sent for the father, chiding him for taint- 
ing his own offspring by his ill-fated statement. Nahmanides 
was grieved beyond words. Upon returning home, he wept 
bitterly and refused food for days, suffering more from what he 
had written than from the conversion of his son. To compose 
his mind, his wife confided to him that many years before she 
had been attacked and violated by a Gentile nobleman, and 
that the apostate son was the result of her misfortune. In proof 
of her innocence, she showed her husband the nobleman’s finger 
which she had bitten off while struggling with him. Nahmanides, 
greatly consoled, hurried back to the Pope and revealed to him 
his wife’s secret. The Pope immediately summoned the noble- 
man, who arrived with gloves on his hands. When asked to 
remove them, lo and behold! a finger was missing. 

The tale evidently enlarges upon the original theme, in that 
it extends it from the confines of the family to those of the race. 
Conversion is rebellion against the faith of the fathers, hence it 
follows that the convert must necessarily be of an alien race. 
Of course, in this case, not bastardy in itself but the admixture 
of Gentile blood in the bastard is capable of creating the con- 
dition. Moreover, to pursue the logical ends of the story, even 


%6 tr. by Francklin, London 1780, I, 464-5. 

x68 Qab ha-yadshar, ch. 81; Ma‘asiyydt, ed. Iraqi (Calcutta, 1842; Bagdad, 
1892). I am indebted for these references to Prof. Louis Ginzberg and Mr. 
Isaiah Berger. 
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a lawful son born of a marriage contracted between a Jew and a 
proselyte might accordingly become a renegade to the faith. 
But this is a contingency which the author could hardly con- 
template. The State and Church in the Middle Ages strictly 
prohibited conversion to Judaism, and our story could not have 
been written after that period. Thus the story, though partly 
changing its pattern, has perforce retained the feature of sup- 
positious sonship. 

Tabari” relates that Ardashir, in fulfillment of a pledge, 
resolved to exterminate every scion of the house of king Ashak. 
However, one of his daughters, by denying her true lineage, 
managed to survive. Struck by her beauty, Ardashir took her 
to wife. Upon becoming pregnant, she thought it would be safe 
for her now to divulge her secret. But her husband was more 
than shocked to learn it. Neither his love for her nor the thought 
that she bore his seed could move him to break his vow, and he 
straightway ordered her execution. The executioner, instead of 
doing away with her, secretly took care of her and of the son she 
subsequently delivered. A number of years elapsed. One day 
the king confided to the executioner how grievous it would be 
for him to depart from the world without leaving an heir. ‘“‘But 
you have a son,”’ gleefully interposed the official, “by your wife 
whom you had ordered to be consigned to the bowels of the 
earth, and I, fulfilling the strict letter of your decree, have kept 
her in a cellar since. Her child, whom I named Shapur, is now 
grown to splendid boyhood.’’ Thereupon the king commanded 
that he be brought into his presence amidst a hundred boys of 
his age, resembling him in appearance and stature, all dressed 
alike and having the same manner and bearing. When these 
were admitted, Ardashir, without the slightest hint being given 
to him, instantly descried his son among them. They were then 
by the king’s order led out to the courtyard, where they received 
hockey-sticks and played ball, while he watched the game from 
the throne room. In the course of play, the ball happened to 
fall into the royal chamber. None of the boys dared to enter 
except Shapur, who unawed walked in to retrieve the ball. 


™ Annales, i, 2, pp. 823-5. 
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Ardashir, taken aback by his bold demeanor, was now doubly 
sure that the boy was his son. 


The last story, going deeper into the implications of the theme, 
presents the father-son relationship as releasing an elemental 
force that needs for its active interplay no spur from reputed 
kinship or habitual association. Through sheer propinquity, it 
will gravitate unconsciously towards the object of its con- 
sanguinity, and will detect it unerringly, no matter how skilfully 
its identity be masked. Hence conventional parenthood cannot 
match it for potency, and will never supersede it, if at variance 
with it. Therefore Jonathan and the Macedonian prince, though 
presumably acknowledging Saul and Alexander as their respective 
fathers, are spoken of as driven instinctively to rebel against 
them. 


In light of the above parallels, an overlooked motif in the 
Ahiqar Romance must next arrest our attention. As introductory 
to the vicissitudes of his career in the declining years of his life, 
it is told of the sage Ahiqar that he had no progeny. He had 


taken sixty wives, but the gods would not grant himissue. Instead, 
a mysterious voice commanded him to adopt his sister’s son. 
Ahiqar obeyed the injunction; he adopted his nephew and trained 
him for the viziership. The latter proved himself a thorough 
ingrate. Through his vileness and intrigues he succeeded in 
causing his adoptive father to be removed from office and sentenced 
to death, whereupon he himself was appointed as successor. 
This mise en scéne suggests an attempt on the part of the author 
to discourage the adoption of even the children of near relatives, 
on the ground that nothing short of real sonship can insure filial 
love and devotion. In Assyria, where this story originated, the 
institution of adoption enjoyed great vogue for various reasons,"® 
and at the time the Romance was composed, a reaction must 
have set in against it. But the author’s aim may have been more 
limited. The fact that Nadan is made to be a descendant of a 
female relative undoubtedly has its special point. There is an 
Arab saying: “‘Your son is your son, your brother’s son is your 


18 Johns, Babylonian and Assyrian Laws, Contracts and Letters, Edinburgh, 
1904, 154. 
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son, and the son of your paternal uncle is your son.’"*? The female 
line is significantly omitted. This suggests that the male line 
is deemed the deciding factor in transmitting affinities of blood. 
The stranger, whom the woman marries, is supposed to reproduce 
in his offspring characteristics inimical to those of her stock. 
The Tamil proverb “Is the child of a maternal aunt a child?’’* 
also seems to smack of that notion. There is also the Targum 
Sheni (2, 7) which speaks of Esther who was adopted by Mordecai 
as being the daughter of his father’s brother. According to 
ancient Chinese custom, confirmed by the laws of the state, one 
may adopt only a son of his brother, or a grandson of his father’s 
brother, or a great-grandson of his paternal grand-uncle, and 
so on.2” And last but not least illustrative of this folk-belief is 
the stress which is laid by the author of the Book of Tobit on 
agnatic marriages. In Ch. 16 6 Raphael thus admonishes Tobias: 
“Dost thou not remember the commands of thy father, that he 
commanded thee to take a wife of thy father’s house?” It is 
also remarkable that the same author when fabricating the hero’s 
consanguinity with Ahiqar, makes the latter the son of Tobit’s 
brother, and not of his sister.27 The presumption is strong, there- 
fore, that even if the author of Ahiqar did not wish to discourage 
adoption altogether, he at least aimed to discourage adoption 
of strangers and relatives of the female line. 


To solemnize the theme and to impress the reader with the 
importance of the object lesson, the author of the Romance 
chooses the royal court as the scene of the plot. This does not 
plead well for the historical background of the story. In fact, 
Sa‘di in one of his tales in the Gulistan exploits the king-vizier 


19 Muhddarat al-udaba,’ Cairo, 1326, I, 156. 

20 Percival, Tamil Proverbs, Madras, 1874, N. 3261. 

a Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 1, 107. See also Hoang, 
Le Mariage Chinois au point de vue légal, Shanghai, 1898, 20: “‘L’adoption 
légale ou parfait. Elle a lieu quand un homme, n’ayant pas de fils, ou ayant 
seulement une fille, est obligé par la loi d’adopter, comme héritier nécessaire, 
un fils d’un frére germain ou, 4 son défaut, un fils, d’un cousin de la méme 
souche paternelle, du degré le plus rapproché.’”’ I am indebted for this reference 
to Mr. H. A. Mattice of the New York Public Library. 

2 Ch. 1, 21. 
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setting for the same purpose.** A certain sultan ordered the 
execution of a band of brigands. Among them was a lad whose 
tender age excited the pity of one of the viziers. The latter inter- 
ceded with the king to spare the life of the youthful offender. 
The king reluctantly acceded to his wish. Thereupon the vizier 
adopted the youth and appointed a tutor to educate him with 
kindness and attention. A few years passed by, and the vizier’s 
efforts seemed quite fruitful. But one day the youth reverted 
to type. He joined a band of vagabonds and with their help and 
connivance killed his benefactor and carried off immense plunder. 

That a vizier should be the victim of an ill-fated adoption in 
either story is an interesting but not a surprising coincidence. 
Ancient fiction, in imitation of the ancient chronicle, made the 
royal court the center, if not the sole terrain for transpiring 
events. Besides, both Sa‘di and the author of Ahiqar must have 
struck upon the natural thought that misfortunes devolving 
upon the highest councilors of state might be a more effective 
warning to all lesser pillars of wisdom. Each wrote with a view to 
enlightening and admonishing but with no eye to true happenings. 

Coming back now to the doctrine implied in I Sam. 20 30, 
that Jonathan’s siding with David justified the suspicion about 
the former’s spurious sonship, it should be remarked that the 
doctrine by no means barred the contingency of a deadly conflict 
arising between true kinsmen. Absalom’s uprising against David, 
Sennacherib’s assassination by his sons, and Herod’s,* Darius’*s 
and L. Junius Brutus” orders to execute their sons for alleged 
acts of treason against them, may serve as instances that would 
militate against a one-sided view. Mythology and primitive 
customs also furnish proofs in this direction. Cronus, the young- 
est son of Uranus, mutilated his father and reigned in his stead 
as a leader of gods and men. Having afterwards been warned 
by an oracle that he himself would be deposed by his son, he 
swallowed his children to prevent the disaster. “In Raratonga 
as soon as a son reached manhood, he would fight and wrestle 


23 Ch. 1, tale 4. 

24 Josephus, Antiquities, XVI, 11; XVII, 7. 

2s Plutarch, Morals, Parallels between Romans and Greeks, 11. 
% Ibid. 
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with his father for the mastery, and if he obtained it he would 
take forcible possession of the farm and drive his parent in 
destitution from home.” Also the Talmud indicates that sporadic 
cases of sons rebelling against their real fathers are not wanting 
and adduces as evidence the case of Absalom.”® 

But whatever the opinion of the ancients regarding “the 
exceptions to the rule,”’ it is surprising that so few commentators 
have grasped the true significance of I Sam. 2030, and that 
Qimhi, Abrabanel and Ehrlich,?® who did, have failed to cite 
rabbinic parallels or opinions in support of it, in spite of the 
plain intimation in Berakot 7b that bastardy is at the bottom 
of all strifes between father and son, and in spite of the trenchant 
story to this effect in Baba Batra 58a.3° It runs as follows Once 
a husband overheard his wife saying to her daughter: ‘“‘Why do 
you not taste of the forbidden fruit in secret, as I do? I ama 
mother of ten sons, but only one of them is your father’s.” The 
man kept this in mind. On his death-bed he willed all his pos- 
sessions to only one of his sons. But he did not indicate which, 
for he did not know who his real son was. The would-be heirs 
applied to Rabbi Banna’a for his decision on the case. He 
ordered them to strike their father’s grave with cudgels, so that 
he rise from it and reveal the name of the one to whom he had 
bequeathed his fortune. They all did so, except one, and that 
one Rabbi Banna’a forthwith designated as the rightful heir. 
Again consanguinity is proved here to be the all important factor 
in the moral dealings between father and son. Without it, 
reputed kinship will fail dismally, no matter how strong its social 
bonds. Unlike the Tabari story, the uncanny instinct operates 
only in the son, but this unilateral arrangement is not a limitation 
of the doctrine. The father’s inability to divine the blood relation- 


21 Frazer, Golden Bough, Part III, p. 191. 

28 Berakot, 10a. 

29In his Randglossen (Leipzig, 1910, III, 240-1), however, Ehrlich, for no 
good reason at all, tacitly abandons the correct view and runs amuck by saying 
that my) should be corrected to nvy, and that ny should thus be stricken 
out, because it has arisen from vertical dittography. 

3° For a later, amplified version of this story, see Lévi, REJ, XXXIII. 
233-4; cf. also Gesta Romanorum, tale XLV. 
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ship is here but an incidental expedient whereby Rabbi Banna’a 
is afforded a Solomonic réle.3 

To draw the conclusion: In the light of the above tales, Saul’s 
argument becomes clear beyond doubt; it rests upon a specific 
folk-belief. With its purport definitely established, the construc- 
tion placed on nny nwa as being tautologous and the emendations 
nay; for my: and > 12n for 5 ama become not only unnecessary 
but inadmissible. It is thus evident that folklore no less than 
archaeology may sometimes confirm the authenticity of a text. 


3* Meissner in his Neuarabische Geschichten aus dem Iraq, Leipzig, 1903, 
32-5, cites a similar story. The gist of it is as follows: A father of three sons 
summoned the oldest to his death-bed and willed that only two of his sons 
should inherit his fortune, but failed to mention which of the two. Upon 
his death, the brothers disputed each other’s share. They were advised to 
take the matter up with a man of worldly wisdom. They went to one and 
laid their case before him. The wise man called the oldest brother aside and 
told him that he was the disinherited son, but that if he choose to marry his 
own sister, he would confirm him as a legal heir. But the oldest preferred to 
forfeit his share rather than comply with this condition. The wise man then 
made the same remark and proposal to the younger brother, but he too refused. 
However, the youngest, when approached, readily consented, and to him the 
wise man denied the rights of patrimony, for only a bastard would be willing 
to marry his reputed sister. 








A CONJECTURE AS TO THE ORIGINAL 
STATUS OF II CORINTHIANS AND 
II THESSALONIANS IN THE 
PAULINE CORPUS 
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LSEWHERE we have cited a number of grounds for the 
view that when the letters of Paul were first published, no 
importance attached to the distinction between what we know 
as “I” and “II” Thessalonians and “I” and “II’’ Corinthians, if 
indeed the distinction was sharply made at all. This view rests 


primarily upon the belief that in Marcion’s letter-list we have a 
strong indication of both the content and the arrangement of 
the original Pauline corpus, the publication of which we follow 
Professor Goodspeed in assigning to Ephesus late in the first 
century.' Marcion named the letters apparently in the following 
order: Galatians, Corinthians, Romans, Thessalonians, Ephesians, 
Colossians, Philemon, and Philippians.? It is clear why he should 
have given first place to Galatians, but we see no reason why he 
should have further disturbed the original arrangement. The 
fact that the order is not haphazard, but (after Galatians) is 
determined by the length of the letters confirms the assumption 


t Professor Edgar J. Goodspeed’s argument for an original Pauline corpus 
of the same letters as appear in Marcion’s list but with Ephesians in first place 
is well-known. It is most fully stated in New Solutions of New Testament 
Problems (Chicago, 1927), pp. 1-64. Our own argument that Marcion pre- 
served not only the original number but the primitive arrangement of the 
letters is presented in Philemon among the Letters of Paul (Chicago, 1935), 
pp. 38-45. 

2 For our reasons for preferring Epiphanius’ account of Marcion’s order 
to Tertullian’s see Knox, op. cit., pp. 43 f. 
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that Marcion has preserved the primitive pattern. We have 
ventured to suggest that an examination of Marcion’s list will 
provide some basis for the opinion that when Galatians was placed 
at the head of the corpus, it took the place of the general letter, 
which became known as “Ephesians.” 

The hypothetical character of many of these suggestions we 
should be the first to acknowledge, but that the Marcionite order 
is determined by the length of the letters we believe is beyond 
any question.’ This fact emerges, however, only when we take 
I and II Corinthians as a single item and I and II Thessalonians 
as another. This manner of computing the length of these letters 
is more easily understood if in Marcion’s time (to go no earlier) 
the distinction between two or more communications with the 
same church was not very formally drawn. As a matter of fact, 
it is clear that within the Corinthian correspondence itself one 
such distinction never came to be drawn in the published letters. 
We refer, needless to say, to II Cor. 10—13. Some scholars find 
Philippians similarly composite. But if it was the plan of the 
original editors to combine letters to the same church in this 
fashion, why should thev have made the very formal and impor- 
tant distinction with which we are familiar between the “first” 
and “‘second” letters to Corinth and Thessalonika? 

That no such distinction was made is further suggested by the 
so-called Marcionite prefaces to the Pauline letters, the very 
early origin of which is generally acknowledged. There is one 
preface ‘‘To the Corinthians” and another ‘‘To the Thessalonians,” 
without the slightest indication that in each case more than one 
letter is being introduced. The Muratorian fragment also reveals 
that from the standpoint of that document the significant matter 
was not the number of Paul’s letters but the number of churches 
addressed in them. And if Professor Goodspeed is right in seeing 
in the letters to seven churches in the opening chapters of Revela- 
tion the influence of the Pauline corpus of letters to seven churches, 
the suggestion that originally no important distinction was drawn 
between “I’’ and “II” in the cases of Corinthians and Thes- 
salonians is further strengthened. 


3See A. Harnack, Marcion, Das Evangelium vom Fremden Gott (Leipzig, 
1921), p. 148*. 
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As to when and why such a distinction came later to be drawn, 
we can only make what seems to us a very plausible surmise. 
We feel sure that (whatever the order) the original Pauline corpus 
contained seven units, Ephesians, Corinthians, Romans, Thes- 
salonians, Galatians, Colossians-Philemon, and Philippians, and 
that this seven-fold character was one of its important features. 
It is possible also that seven churches were addressed, Colossians- 
Philemon being directed to the Laodiceans also. It is obvious 
that important distinctions within Corinthians and Thessalonians 
would have obscured somewhat this seven-fold character. When 
the Pastoral letters,4 however, were incorporated (in our opinion, 
around 150 A.D.) the maintenance of this character (except as 
to the number of churches addressed) was no longer possible and 
the consideration which had led to the discounting of the dis- 
tinctions we are discussing would not be to the same extent 
operative. Since two letters very obviously were actually sent, 
why not publish them as such? However this may be, it seems 
clear that after its original publication the Pauline corpus was 
edited more than once before it assumed the form with which 
we are familiar, and we are suggesting the possibility that it was 
on one of these occasions that the ‘“‘second”’ letters to the Corin- 
thians and the Thessalonians were formally differentiated. 

A very interesting test of this conjecture should lie in the 
opening paragraphs of II Thessalonians and II Corinthians. If 
it is true, these letters were very probably first published without 
address and salutation; that is, whatever address and greeting 
Paul originally affixed to these epistles were dropped by the 
editors as unnecessary, since the preceding epistle in each case 
would have carried an adequate salutation. When later (say, 
soon after the middle of the second century) a clearer distinction 
was felt appropriate at the points in Corinthians and Thes- 
salonians where second letters so clearly began, the original open- 
ing sections would not be available and new ones would have to 


4 The fact that we now have two letters to Timothy is a complicating 
consideration, but in view of our ignorance of the origin of this group and of 
the early history of the relation of the several letters to the corpus, it is by 
no means a fatal objection. 
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be composed. If anything like this really occurred, these par- 
agraphs should show some sign of their post-Pauline origin. 

And what will this sign be? It seems to us almost inevitable 
that creators of an address and salutation for II Thessalonians 
and II Corinthians would follow rather closely the forms found 
in the first letter in each instance. In what we know as I Thes- 
salonians would appear the manner in which Paul had actually 
addressed the church at Thessalonika; would not that manner 
be somewhat determinative for one who was devising an address 
for II Thessalonians? The same thing would be true in the case 
of II Corinthians. On the other hand, we see no reason why 
originally Paul’s manner of addressing the Corinthians or the 
Thessalonians should not vary as much from time to time as 
would his manner of addressing different churches. There would 
seem to be no more cause to expect Paul’s opening sentences in 
a letter to Corinth or Thessalonika to be like those in a former 
letter to the same church than like those in Romans, Philippians, 
or any other epistle. Since the salutations in all of the letters 
reveal both conformity to a characteristic pattern and also con- 
tinuous variation of it, no absolute proof of the secondary nature 
of any one of these salutations is possible. Nevertheless, we 
believe that an examination of these sections of the Pauline 
letters provides our conjecture with a certain measure of support. 

We present below an analysis of these paragraphs in the ten 
letters: 


The sender 


Romans [laiAos dodd0s "Inood Xprorod xAnTds &rbcroXos 
ICor. addos xAnrds &rbcTodos *Incod Xprcrod ba Oed- 
nuaros Beod kai Dwobévns 6 abedpds 
II Cor. Tatdos amécrod\os Xpicrod “Inoot 51a Oedparos 
Beod cai Tipdbeos 6 adeddds 

Gal. Iladd\os arécroXos, obk am’ avOparwv 

Eph. TladAos aréctod\os Xpicrod *Incod bia OeAnpuaros 
beod 

Phil. Tladdos kal Tipdbeos Sod\01 Xpicrod "Inaod. 

Col. IladAos arécrodos Xpicrod “Incod dia OeAnuaros 
Beod cai Tiddeos 6 &deddds 
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I Thes. ILaddos cai Lerovavds xai Trpdbeos 

II Thes. IatAos cai Lidovavds cali Trpdeos 

Philem. Iladdos déour0s Xprorod “Incod Kai Tipdeos 6 
ddedds 


The recipients 

Romans raow rots ovow év ‘Pawn ayarnrots Oeod, xAnrois 
ayiots. 

ICor. rf éxxdAnoiga tod Beod rH otoy ev Kopivby 

II Cor. 7 éxxAnoia tod Oeod rH obo ev KopivOy 

Gal. Tats éxxAnoias THs T'adarias 

Eph. Tots ayious Tots ovow Kai morois €v XproT@ "Inood. 

Phil. mwaow Tots ayios év Xpior@ "Inood rots ovow é& 
Primos 

Col. tots é€v KoNoooats ayio kai muorots adedgots év 
Xpior® 

I Thes. 79 éxxAnoia Oeooadorixéwy év Oe rarpi kal xupiy 
"Inood Xpioro 

II Thes. rp éxxAnoia Oecoadorixéwy év Oe@ rarpi jyav cal 
kupiw *Inood Xpior@ 

Philem. iAquou 7S ayarnto 


The greeting 

Romans, I Cor., II Cor., Gal., Eph., Phil., Philem. Xapes duty 
kal eipnvn ard Oeod marpos juav Kai xupiov 
*Incov Xprorov. 

Col. Xdpus buiv xal eipnyn ard Oeod rarpos jyar. 

IThes. Xapes duiv xai eipnrvy. 

Il Thes. Xapes bdyiv xal eipnvn ard Oeod warpds kai xupiov 
"Inco Xpicrov. 

If this exhibit is examined, it will appear at once that I and 
II Thessalonians begin in almost identical fashion. The senders 
and the recipients of the two letters are described in precisely 
the same terms. And if the benediction in I Thessalonians is 
enlarged to its usual form by the addition of a6 Oeod warpds 
Huav kal kuptov *Incod Xprorods and then the jyéar is lifted 


5 Our attention is called to the fact that it is only in the salutation of II Thes- 
salonians that this characteristic phrase occurs twice. 
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out of the benediction and placed after the rarpi in the preceding 
clause (a very likely scribal error), there is obtained in exact 
and complete form the opening paragraph of II Thessalonians. 
The virtual identity of the two sections suggests that one of 
them is an editorial product, and the particular character of 
the differences between them indicates that it is the paragraph 
in II Thessalonians which is the less primitive, since it alters 
I Thessalonians only to make it more regular. 


But are any other of Paul’s letters so alike in this respect? 
None quite so much so, and in only two cases does a resemblance 
even approximating it appear. One of these involves Ephesians 
and Colossians, which are definitely alike in all three parts of 
the introductory paragraphs. Except that there is no place- 
name in Ephesians and that Timothy is not associated with Paul 
in the sending of it (two differences readily accounted for by the 
less local and personal character of the epistle), there is little 
difference in the description of the sender and recipients, and in 
the third section, the benediction, it is again true that Ephesians 
alters Colossians only to make it more regular. But Ephesians 
is widely acknowledged to be a post-Pauline composition based 
in considerable part upon Colossians. Can the much more strik- 
ing resemblance between I and II Thessalonians at this point 
be differently accounted for? 

The only analogous case involves I and II Corinthians. Here 
again, it will be seen, the similarity is close in all three sections. 
Notice the identity of the phrase rp éxxAnola tod Oeod TH 
ovon év KopivOy and the trace of the long expression, obv 
wmaow...é mavti tomw. . . in obv Tots ayiows Taow Tots 
odow év ddn TH ’Axaig.’ The substitution of the usual Tipddeos 
in II Corinthians for the unfamiliar DwoGévns of I Corinthians 
was to be expected. 


6 Dr. Goodspeed (0p. cit., p. 56), in commenting upon Harnack’s suggestion 
that the phrase in I Corinthians beginning civ maou . . . is itself an interpola- 
tion designed to render I Corinthians an encyclical, insists that if this phrase 
is secondary, it entered the text of the letter 1.0t when the corpus was first 
published, but when Corinthians took the p!~ce of Ephesians as the opening 
epistle. The Muratorian list and other e.1dence indicate that Corinthians 
did for a while occupy this place, at any rate in some quarters. We agree 
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The fact that the six letters involved in these cases are I and 
II Thessalonians, I and II Corinthians, and Ephesians and 
Colossians can hardly be altogether accidental. We ask again 
if it is not likely that the kind of connection which is acknowledged 
to account for the resemblance of the opening forms of Ephesians 
and Colossians does not also explain the even more striking 
phenomena exhibited in the cases of II Thessalonians and II 
Corinthians. This suggestion has bearing upon the question of 
the authenticity of II Thessalonians, against which a too close 
verbal resemblance to I Thessalonians has been often urged. 
If the opening paragraph can be separated from the second let- 
ter, there is definitely less reason for regarding the whole of it 
as of post-Pauline composition. 


We have not discussed the case of Colossians and Philemon. 
The phenomena of Marcion’s list would indicate that these two 
letters also were at first closely associated in the corpus. Again, 
it seems to us that this indication is confirmed by the Marcionite 
prefaces, for the preface to Philemon gives evidence of being of 
somewhat later date than that to Colossians. It will be noticed 
that Colossians is said to have been written from Ephesus, and 
Philemon from Rome. These two letters could hardly have 
been originally divided in this way. The Philemon preface must 
have been composed at a time when the tradition of a Roman 
imprisonment was obscuring the importance of the Ephesian 
imprisonment, to which the Colossian preface alludes. We 


thoroughly with Dr. Goodspeed, and would add that if our suggestion as to 
the order of the original corpus is correct, Corinthians would be /Jeft in first 
place when Ephesians dropped in the list, as it did when it came to be thought 
of as a church letter. This change in order and the consequent change in the 
text of I Corinthians probably occurred before the hypothetical creation of 
“II” Corinthians took place. On the other hand, it may have happened at 
the same time or even later; in which case it is possible that in the ovv. . . 
wacw...év...’Axaia of II Corinthians we have a clue to what was 
originally the text of I Corinthians at the corresponding point. What we 
now find in I Corinthians would thus be not so much an interpolation as a 
variation of a genuine phrase in the interest of catholicity—something like 
“in all of Greece” would have become “‘everywhere.”” This is, of course, purely 
conjectural; but the fact that a obv waow . . . phrase is found only in I and II 
Corinthians surely has some significance. 
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suggest that when the original prologues were written, Philemon 
followed so immediately upon Colossians that an additional 
preface was not required. 

The sort of textual assimilation, however, which we have 
been observing in the paragraphs of address and greeting in 
II Corinthians and II Thessalonians, we should hardly expect 
to find in Philemon. The original address of Philemon, for 
obvious reasons, would not have been dropped by the editors of 
the corpus, no matter how near Colossians they may have placed 
it. It may not be without significance, however, that Colossians 
is the only one of the letters of Paul which closes with a benedic- 
tion even nearly so short and informal as 4 xapis wed’ bydr. 
It is at least not unlikely that this probably original benediction 
escaped editorial enlargement only because of the closeness with 
which this letter was followed by Philemon. It is with the last 
sentence of Philemon that these two epistles to Colossae formally 
ended, 4 xapts Tov Kupiov "Incod Xpicrod pera tov mveb- 
patos buav. 

May it be said finally that if the editors and publishers of the 
first Pauline letter corpus were so little impressed with the impor- 
tance or appropriateness of making any formal distinction 
between letters to the same church as to omit the original opening 
address of what we know as II Thessalonians and II Corinthians, 
they may well have taken similar liberty at other points. Per- 
haps, therefore, we should be somewhat slow in assuming that 
the publication of an incomplete epistle (like II Cor. 10—13) 
means that they had only a fragment of a letter available. They 
may well have had the whole of it and themselves have omitted 
merely formal epistolary material as unnecessary, if not indeed 
in the nature of an objectionable interruption.’ 


7 The question may be asked why II Corinthians 10-13 was not, in this 
event, published as a separate letter, when II Cor. 1-9 and II Thessalonians 
were thus distinguished. This may have been due to the fact that the absence 
of the “thanksgiving” in II Cor. 10-13 (this is also true of Galatians, a very 
similar letter in some ways) would have made much less obvious its character 
as another epistle, as well as, perhaps, to a feeling that the section was hardly 
worthy of the status of a separate letter. For the suggestion about Galatians 
I am indebted to Paul Schubert, Form and Function of the Pauline Thanks- 
givings (University of Chicago, 1935), a Ph.D. dissertation. 
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The fact that there is no MS or other textual evidence for the 
“omission” of the salutations of II Thessalonians and II Corin- 
thians must be allowed. Still, we may point out that evidence 
for the state of the text in the second century is not adequate 
to support a negative judgment; besides, the first official recen- 
sion would almost immediately have established the newly 
devised paragraphs. It would have seemed obvious to later 
editors and copyists that the salutations should appear, and 
there would have been no older competing forms. 








BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


Armenian Gospel MSS in the Kurdian Collection 
ALLEN WIKGREN 


KANSAS CITY BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


About three years ago Professor E. C. Colwell of The Uni- 
versity of Chicago called my attention to a “Katalog meiner 
armenischen Handschriften im Wichita, Kansas” in Handes 
Amsorga’ by H. K. Kurdian. Recently I took the opportunity 
to visit Mr. Kurdian and with his gracious consent to examine 
his collection in Wichita. 

To one interested in New Testament text and iconography 
it proved an exceedingly valuable and stimulating expedition. 
Besides ecclesiastical works, hymn books, liturgical material, a 
magical roll and other ‘Armeniana,” Mr. Kurdian possesses 
eight MSS of the gospels, one of which may consist of three dif- 
ferent but contemporary fragments bound together into one 
volume. These MSS range in date from the eleventh or twelfth 
to the seventeenth century, most of them are excellently pre- 
served except for cut margins and lacunae here and there, and 
several contain fine illumination and other decorative devices. 

The following description of the MSS is somewhat fragmentary 
because of the limited time I had at my disposal. Thanks are 
accorded to Mr. Kurdian for the kind and invaluable cooperation 
which made the examination possible. 


Description of the MSS? 


I 4 gospels / 11-12 C/ Pchmt/ Unc/ 456 fol / 9x7x24 inches 
/ 2col/ 17 lines/ 3 different contemporary fragments bound 
together? / Several lacunae / Covers brown leather over 
wood 18th C / Condition excellent. 


t TV (April, 1929), 208-220. Only three of the gospel MSS are included 
here. They are Nos. V, VII, and VIII in our list. 
2 The MS numbers are Mr. Kurdian’s. 
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II 4 gospels / 11-12 C / Pchmt / Unc / 544 fol / 934x7x2% 


inches / 2 col / 21 lines / Quire signatures and canon num- 
bers / Chapter numbers in blue and red illuminated circles 
/ Brown caps / Several lacunae / Cover like MS I / Con- 
dition excellent. 

4 gospels / 1382 / Pchmt / Min / 224 fol / 6x444x134 inches 
/ 2 col / 25 lines / Many fine and delicate illum and orna- 
mental figures and caps: Euseb canons illum—1-11, Mt 
(and angel)—12v, Hdpce with evangelists and angel and 
in margin Crucifixion with 6 apostles (or persons in Mt 
genealogy)—13r, Mk—72v, Hdpce—73r, Lk gone, Hdpce 
—116r, Jn—177v, Hdpce—i78r / Covers silver, gilt and 
cloisonne with high relief of Crucifixion (Jn and Mary) 
on front and Anastasis (Jn and Mary?) on back / Condition 
excellent. 


IV 4 gospels / Zatun, 1699 / European paper / Min / 249 fol 


/ 84%x614x2 inches / 2 col / 20 lines / Red vertical guide 
lines / Red caps and marginal figures / Crude illum and 
miniatures: Mt—4v, Hdpce—S5r, Mk—87v, Hdpce—88r, 
Unused space for Lk—1i42v, Hdpce—143r, Jn—230v, 
Hdpce—23ir / Covers old leather over cardboard / Con- 
dition very good. 


V 4gospels/ 16 C/ European paper / Min / 286 fol/ 8x544x244 


inches / 2 col / 21 lines / Illum floral designs and caps / 
Fine miniatures: Lk—i26v, Hdpce—i27r, Jn—212v, 
Hdpce—213r, Mt and Mk removed / Covers contemp 
leather on cardboard / Condition very good. 

4 gospels / 1562 / Paper / Min / 243 fol / 814x7x3 inches 
/ 2 col/ 20 lines / Red caps and marginal sketches / Crude 
illum and miniatures: Mt—4v, Hdpce—Sr, Mk (and 
scribe)—72v, Hdpce—73r, Lk—114v, Hdpce—i15r, Jn 
—188v, Hdpce—189r, / Cover leather over wood sur- 
mounted on front by large silver cross set with stones / 
Condition good. 

4 gospels / 16-17 C / Paper / Min / 274 fol / 44x34x1%% 
inches / 2 col / 19 lines / Fine marg illum and red illum 
caps (184 of each) and miniatures: Lk—122v, Hdpce— 
123r, Jn (Prochorus)—212v, Hdpce—213r, Mt and Mk 
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removed / Covers hand-tooled leather over wood boards. 
Formerly ornamented / Condition good. 

VIII Lk and Jn / Etzchmiadzin, 1666 / Pchmt / Min / 260 fol 
/ 3%4x214x2 inches / 1 col / 14 lines / Good marginal illum 
and caps (196 of each) in blue, red and gold / Min of Jn 
—149v, Hdpce—150r / Scribe colophon 258v—260r / Covers 
leather on wood with silk lining / Condition good except 
covers and binding. 

In order to provide an approximate estimate of the quality 
of the text in the MSS they were interrogated in six different 
passages. The results of this investigation are tabulated below. 


TABLE OF READINGS IN S1x TEsT PASSAGES 
MS Mk. Omit On: Omit Omit Quotation in 
endsat Jn JIn54 Mt163 Lk2243f. Mk. 12 
8 1-11 ascribed to 
168 Yes Lacuna Yes Lacuna Isaiah 
168 Yes Yes Yes Mg 15/16 C. Lacuna 
1620 No No Yes ? Prophets 
1620 Yes Yes Yes Prophets 
1620 No Yes Yes - Lacuna 
168 Yes Yes Yes Isaiah 
1620 Yes Yes Yes Lacuna 
VII No No 
This gratifying evidence speaks for itself and indicates that the 
complete data of most of the MSS will be greatly welcome to 
textual scholars. Numbers I, II and VI would in particular seem 
to have a very valuable text. 

As has been noted in the descriptions there is much very finely 
executed illumination of all of the usual varieties. Other items 
in the Kurdian Collection are of interest and value for the same 
reason. Much of this illumination is in the best Armenian style 
and tradition; some is merely crude, imitative work. Mr. 
Kurdian is himself especially interested in the illumination of 
the MSS and has done some competent work in the general field 
of Armenian art." 


t In addition to many articles Mr. Kurdian has published three monographs 
in Armenian as follows: The Dragon in Armenian Rug Designs; The Kermes 
Dye; The Relationship Between Armenian and Arabic Art From Their Begin- 
nings to the XIII Century. 
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It is gratifying to be able to announce that Mr. Kurdian is 
making his treasures available for further study. An effort will 
first be made to bring this new evidence to bear upon such 
recent textual studies as those of Lake, Blake and New,' Stanis- 
laus Lyonnet,? and E. C. Colwell’ pertaining to the value of the 
Armenian as a witness to the Caesarean text. Eventually it 
is to be hoped that the complete evidence of the MSS together 
with a more adequate description of each and a study of the 
textual and iconographic features may be presented. 


«The Caesarean Text of the Gospel of Mark,” Harvard Theological Review 
XXTI (1928). 

2‘‘La Version arméniene des Evangiles et son Modéle grec,”” Revue Biblique 
XLIII (1934), 69-87. 

3“‘The Caesarean Readings of Armenian Gospel MSS,” Anglican The- 
ological Review X VI (April, 1934), 113-132. 





BOOK REVIEWS 
OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


Einleitung in das Alte Testament, by Otto Eissfeldt (Neue Theo- 
logische Grundrisse herausgegeben von Rudolf Bultmann) 
J. C. B. Mohr, Tiibingen, 1934. 


This is by all means the best up-to-date critical “Introduction” 
to the Old Testament in any language. It differs from the ordinary 
critical Introductions in that it undertakes to treat the history 
of the origin and growth of the literature from its earliest begin- 
nings in the pre-literary stage to its final completion with its 
canonization as Holy Scriptures. Yet it is not presented in the 
form of a ‘“‘synthetic-creative history of literature’ (Gunkel) 
but rather in the careful tracing of the various phases of the 
pre-literary beginnings and their artistic, literary formation, as 
well as of learned, compilatory activity and of ecclesiastical 
tendencies. 

The first part deals with ‘“‘The pre-literary stage: the smallest 
rhetorical forms and their place in life’’ (pp. 1-137). By “‘pre- 
literary’’ is meant not only that which precedes in time the forma- 
tion of literature but also that which underlies it all the way 
through in the cultural life of the people out of which ever new 
formations have emerged. These include: 1. prose forms, i. e., 
addresses, sermons, prayers; documents, comprising contracts, 
letters, lists, civil laws, and cultic law; and stories, poetical and 
historical; 2. sayings of various kinds, but especially cultic and 
prophetic sayings, proverbs, riddles, and wise dicta; 3. songs, 
secular, royal, cultic. At the beginnings of 2. the nature and 
forms of Hebrew poetry are discussed. This first part is the 
most characteristic of the book and furthers the understanding 
of the “literature” by showing the nature of the smallest rhetorical 
units. 

Closely connected with this is the equally characteristic second 
part, “The literary pre-history of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment” (pp. 138-168). Since almost all the books make use of 
literary collections in which these smallest units have already 
been combined, a real grasp of their composition depends a good 
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deal on our ability to trace these underlying ‘‘sources,” that is, 
on literary criticism which must extend the study of the different 
rhetorical forms. Thus the literary sources of the historical books, 
the law codes, the prophetic and apocalyptic, and the poetic and 
didactic books are pointed out in this part. 

These first two parts, comprising almost one-fourth of the book, 
are most informing and significant. But one cannot be too grate- 
ful that Professor Eissfeldt has conceived it as his task to proceed 
now with the treatment of the ordinary questionsof ‘‘Introduction”’. 

Thus the third part deals with the “Analysis of the books of 
the Old Testament” (pp. 169-613) in a detailed and compre- 
hensive manner. Here Eissfeldt shows his complete mastery of 
the whole field. Learning and insight are most admirably blended 
with extraordinary power of critical judgment. The facts are 
presented, the problems pointed out, and conclusions drawn— 
if the data are sufficient; if they do not suffice, this is frankly 
stated and either none is drawn or the degree of probability 
which certain conclusions might or might not have is indicated 
and estimated. This is most impressive, indeed. Careful sum- 
maries of the contents, and of the history of critical research 
on the individual books lay the basis for a discriminating treat- 
ment of the problems. In the Hexateuch the validity of the 
modern compilation-theory is in the main maintained. There 
are, however, two J strands running through the Hexateuch, 
the older being J or better L=‘‘Lay Source.” E is retained as 
a narrative (against Volz and Rudolph) source; D is left in the 
seventh century and as the cause of Josiah’s reformation (against 
attacks from right and left). There are, however, two P nar- 
rative strands. And the Pentateuch was already in the main 
complete in the hands of Ezra in 458 B.C. The book of Joshua 
was separated from the Pentateuch about 460 B.C. 


The sources L, J, E are traced also through the books of Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings, and it is maintained that all three included 
at least the Division of the Kingdom, probably also the prophetic 
revolution in the second third of the ninth century and the 
Aramaean wars of that period (so far L); J possibly or probably 
to about 750 B.C.; and E to about 700 B.C. It is, however, 
very doubtful whether we can trace J beyond I Kings 2 and E 
beyond II Samuel. Equally doubtful is the assumption of two 
Deuteronomistic redactors for the books of Judges and Samuel. 
Quite convincing and important is, however, the explanation in 
connection with RP in Judges that a redactor is quite ready to 
ignore—not excise—those portions of a book which he cannot 
use for his purpose: the “‘neutralization’’ of non-adaptable 
material. 
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In the prophetic literature Eissfeldt believes that there are 
genuine optimistic predictions in the pre-exilic prophets, e. g. 
those of Hosea; probably Isa. 9 1-6, possibly but very doubtfully 
Isa. 11 1-9;in Jeremiah, e.g., certainly 31 2-22, probably 30 5-21 (24), 
not quite certainly by 31 31-34. 

In Isaiah 56-66 Eissfeldt prefers for most sections the time of 
Haggai and Zechariah. In tie book of Jeremiah he attempts 
quite ingeniously the reconstruction of the original scroll; to the 
oracles against the nations in ch. 46-51 he assigns their original 
place before 25 15 with LXX;; the oracle against Egypt 46 3-12, 14-24 
he regards as genuine, the oracle against Philistia 47 17 may 
or may not be by Jeremiah, the oracles against Moab 48 1-47 
and Edom 49 7-22 are late compositions but may contain a genuine 
nucleus. Of special interest is the treatment of Ezekiel. There 
are two series of reports in the first person singular concerning 
definite and concrete events carefully dated as if taken from a 
diary: 1. concerning revelations, symbolical actions, addresses 
and poems dealing with Jerusalem and Judah, contained in the 
sections in ch. 1-24, 33, 40-48 which follow immediately upon 
the dates; 2. concerning threats against Tyre and Egypt in 
ch. 26, 29, 30, 31, 32. These are, aside from additions and elabora- 
tions, certainly genuine. Besides these two carefully dated series 
there are other addresses and poems, also in the first person 
singular, but not dated and of more general contents which are 
now inserted in both series. They also are by Ezekiel, but they 
were joined together probably not by him but by somebody 
else. This large genuine composition received later many elabora- 
tions, especially in the sections against the foreign nations 
(ch. 25, 27 9b-25a, possibly 28 20-26, 30 1-19) and in the promises 
for Israel (in ch. 34-39 and 40-48). Altogether secondary appear 
to be, e. g., ch. 6, 7 and 35 1-36 15. In the face of the radical 
destructive criticism of the book of Ezekiel in recent years this 
noteworthy constructive contribution is bound to have great 
weight. In Hosea Eissfeldt regards ch. 1 and 3 as parallel, ch. 3 by 
Hosea, ch. 1 by a disciple; the hopeful passages, with few excep- 
tions, as genuine; the non-genuine references to Judah as very 
few; and in general the secondary additions as inconsiderable.— 
In Joel he follows Duhm. In Amos, Jonah, Nahum, Zephaniah, 
and Haggai he agrees with the usual position. Obadiah 1-14, 
15b he dates soon after 587. In Micah only 2 12, 13, 41—5 8, 
77-20 are secondary. One might ask whether a slight change 
in the punctuation, reading 0°77 =‘‘the haughty,” would not 
ease matters, and whether 77 may not possibly be genuine too. 
For Habakkuk the author accepts Budde’s interpretation, restor- 
ing the order 1 2-4, 12-17, 21, 2 2-4, 1 5-11, 25 and interpreting 
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1 11 as referring to the Assyrians, consequently dating the book 
between 625 and 612 B.C. Ch. 3 he regards, rightly, as most 
probably by Habakkuk. In Zechariah 1-8 he distinguishes, as 
in Ezekiel, carefully dated reports in the first person singular, 
those not dated, and those neither dated nor in the first person 
singular. Only with the last does the question of genuineness 
arise, but even with them as e. g. 7 4-14, 8 1-17, 20-23 there is no 
basis for suspicion. In 6 9-14 he accepts the theory of the revision 
of the text. Why the sentence “and ye shall know that Yahweh 
of hosts has sent me to you” in 2 13, 15 (E. V. 2 9, 11), 49, 615 
should be regarded as having been inserted by a later hand is 
difficult to see in the case of a writer who in 1 1-4 can hardly say 
more than a short clause without having to affirm that Yahweh, 
and not he himself, says this. The treatment of Deutero-Zechariah 
9-11, 13 7-9 and of Trito-Zechariah 12 1—13 6, 14 is most careful 
and judicious without, however, definitively solving (insoluble) 
riddles, especially the one of Trito-Zechariah. In Malachi 
Sellin’s transposition of 3 6-12 after 1 5 is approved, and of 2 10-16 
after 1 2-5, 36-12 at least favored. In the Psalter the influence 
of Gunkel is justly dominant. For Job we may merely note 
that only one reply of Yahweh and one recantation of Job are 
original, 40 6-14 and 411-6. For Proverbs the influence of the 
“Thirty Sayings of Amenemope”’ has been of great significance. 
Not only are 22 17—23 12 based on them but they are also regarded 
as pre-exilic, and ch. 25-29 as dating perhaps from about 700 
B.C. The book as a whole is, of course, still assigned to the 
fourth or third century (because of the Greek influence in the 
first section) and 10 1—22 16 as a whole not before the exile, 
though individual proverbs and small collections may be much 
older. The possibility is even admitted that some proverbs and 
one or another of the small collections may come from Solomon. 
Of the recent theory that Canticles consists of songs taken from 
the cult of Adonis-Tammuz and Ishtar nothing remains but the 
probability that in Israel as elsewhere the language of lovers 
may have been influenced by the cult and vice-versa that the 
cult borrowed from erotic poetry. This relationship makes it 
easier to see how secular love songs could be interpreted as 
relating to Yahweh and Israel and thus came to be adopted 
into the canon. The story of Ruth had originally no connection 
with David. It is a novel from the fourth century, spun out of 
a popular legend; it had no explicit tendency, e. g., a protest 
against the rigorous measures of Ezra and Nehemiah against 
mixed marriages. The five Lamentations are all dated in the 
Exile, ch. 2, 4, 5 not long after 586 B.C., ch. 1 and 3 before 539 
B.C. They were gathered in a collection for cultic purposes 
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probably at Jerusalem in the fifth century. Ecclesiastes, not 
later than the third century, shows the influence not only of 
Greece but also of Egypt; of the latter apparently especially in 
the sentence, ‘‘I, Koheleth, was king over Israel in Jerusalem.” 
This is explained by the Egyptian gnomic artifice where the 
king gives wise counsel to his son on his deathbed or shortly 
before the end of his reign. That 2 26, 3 17, 7 26b, 8 5, 12b 13a, 11 9b, 
12 7», etc., have been added in order to make the book religiously 
more correct is freely admitted but a compilation theory is 
rejected. 12 12-14 are an addition. Esther is a historical romance 
from the middle of the fourth century. 920-103 are a later 
addition. In this connection Diirr (Orientalistische Literatur- 
zettung, 1935, No. 5, p. 297) has, however, shown that pér is 
after all now proved to be a good Semitic word meaning ‘“‘lot” 
by its use in the Middle Assyrian law book. For Daniel the 
solution is accepted that a Jerusalem Jew combined an older 
collection of legends from about the middle of the third century 
(ch. 1-6) with his visions of the end (ch. 7-12), to which 9 4-20 
and 12 11-12 were added by later hands. In the book of Ezra 
it is assumed that the Chronicler took 1 1—4 5 from one source; 
that he found the list of Ezra 2= Neh. 7 6-72 both in this source 
and in the memoirs of Nehemiah; that he changed the original 
order in his Aramaic source, where 4 21—6 18 stood before 4 6-23, 

ause he wanted to have all the successful attempts of the 
enemies against the Jews together; that he did not take Ezra 10 
from the Ezra memoirs but from another source to which prob- 
ably also Neh. 8-9 belonged; and that Neh. 8-9 belongs originally 
between Ezra 8 36 and 91. The Chronicler used the entire Pen- 
tateuch which Ezra had already brought with him from Bab- 
ylon. He had two authorities, Moses the lawgiver and David 
the organizer of the cult and of the temple music, whom he 
represents as the creator of these institutions. He wrote about 
400 B.C. But his work was later very considerably added to and 
changed, especially in the lists I 1-9 and I 23-27. 

Enough has been said te show not only what results have 
stood the test of Ejissfeldt’s keen criticism and fine judgment 
but also to indicate the new positions he has worked out with 
insight and care. 

The remaining parts can only be referred to briefly. In the 
fourth part ‘‘The History of the Canon” is given (pp. 614-630) 
with an Introduction to the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha 
(pp. 630-692), brief but to the point. 

The fifth part deals with ‘“The Text” and the most important 
Versions (pp. 693-719). The conclusion forms an all too brief 
paragraph (p. 720-723) on the history of the effect produced by 
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the Old Testament as a source of religious force (cp. also pp. 
42, 220) and as a subject of scientific investigation. 

The index of Scripture passages is exhaustive, but one misses 
an index of subject matter, where one would have, for instance, 
all the references to the influence of Canaan and other countries 
on the Old Testament, without hunting through the whole book. 
But that is a small matter. 

_ admiration deepens the more one uses this standard 
work. 


Jutius A. BEWER 


Die Urspriinge des israelitischen Rechts, by Albrecht Alt, Berichte 
der Sdchsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften: Phil.-hist. Klasse, 
86, No. 1, Leipzig, 1934. 

Multum in parvo! In the monograph before us Professor Alt 
of Leipzig, Kittel’s successor, has revolutionized our approach 
to the juristic origins of Israel, and has accomplished this feat 
in less than seventy pages of closely-written argument. It will 
henceforth be impossible for any serious student of Israel to 
study Hebrew law without detailed consideration of every page 
of Alt’s investigation. 

In a series of monographic treatments Alt had previously 
dealt with Die Landnahme der Israeliten in Paldstina (1925), Der 
Gott der Véter (1929), and Die Staatenbildung der Israeliten in 
Palédstina (1930). Each of these studies is a model of sound method 
in its field. Die Urspriinge des israelitischen Rechts is, in the 
reviewer’s judgment, superior to all of them, and shows the dis- 
tinguished author at his best. One may go farther and say that 
it is the most important contribution to the study of Hebrew 
law since Wellhausen’s Prolegomena, which first appeared in 
1878. This assertion will undoubtedly come as a surprise to 
many readers, so some justification is necessary. 

The great importance of Wellhausen’s work lay in two direc- 
tions. First, he proved to the satisfaction of most subsequent 
students that the then commonly accepted chronological order 
of the documents, G (P), E, J, D (using present terminology) 
was wrong, and should be corrected with Graf to J, E, D, P. 
The Grundschrifit, now known as the Priestly Document, was 
thus the latest Pentateuchal source, not the oldest. Secondly, 
he showed by rigid logic how such problems should be attacked. 
It is increasingly recognized now that the resulting system was 
far too rigid and that Wellhausen began with two erroneous 
premises, first that the evolution of Hebrew culture and religion 
followed Hegelian principles as enunciated by Vatke, and 
secondly that Israel was an isolated people which began its 
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development at the stage represented by nomadic Arabia in the 
late Jéhiliyah. Wellhausen himself was much more prudent 
than most members of his school, who have often assumed light- 
heartedly that the material contained in the codes dates in general 
from the time of their original composition. Actually he and 
his followers have only shown that the final form of each of the 
major documents must be set in a given chronological relation 
to the others. With this result work has only begun, since nothing 
can be said about the age of the underlying sources and materials 
until they have been carefully analyzed, on the basis of objective 
criteria unknown to Wellhausen and his contemporaries. No 
amount of analysis could yield satisfactory conclusions, as long 
as such criteria were lacking. Nor could any reconstruction of 
Hebrew history, whether that of the Wellhausen school or of 
another, carry much weight, since the earliest document, J, is 
dated by the school in question to the middle of the ninth century, 
i. e., nearly a century after the Division of the Monarchy. If 
Stanley Cook and the reviewer, among recent writers, are cor- 
rect, the final form of J must be brought down to the end of the 
eighth century B.C., after the Fall of Samaria.* If we are right, 
the Wellhausen reconstruction becomes even more treacherous. 
Considerations like these impelled Kittel to make his famous 
pronouncement (1921) with regard to the solidity of the critical 
construction of Hebrew history: “‘Es fehlte dem Gebdude das 
Fundament, und es fehlten den Baumeistern die Massstabe.” 


Since 1900 new criteria have become available. First and 
most important are the discovery and interpretation of a vast 
body of cuneiform legal material, including the Code of Ham- 
murabi, the Assyrian Code, the Hittite Code, and innumerable 
legal documents and contracts from the last three pre-Christian 
millennia. In the hands of comparative jurists like Kohler, 
Koschaker, San Nicol6, Cuq, and Miles, this material has been 
reduced to manageable juristic form. Secondly comes the recon- 
struction of both Canaanite and Israelite culture with the aid of 
cuneiform, hieroglyphic, and alphabetic texts, combined with the 
rapidly augmenting and increasingly clear-cut archaeological 
data from excavations in Palestine and Syria. Thirdly—and in 


*See provisionally the reviewer, The Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible,3 
pp. 147 and 213 f. (n. 59); Stanley Cook, JBL, 1932, pp. 274 f. The theory 
that the literary sources are even later than they are placed by the Wellhausen 
School may seem paradoxical when combined with the reviewer’s view of the 
substantial historicity of the early traditions of Israel, but it becomes quite 
reasonable when we consider the tenacity of oral tradition, especially when 
— in poetic form, and the antiquity of the use of writing for formal 

jocuments. 
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some respects of first importance—comes the detailed study of 
the historical topography and toponymy of Palestine, which 
makes correct evaluation of the numerous bodies of hitherto 
useless source-material in the Old Testament one of the most 
promising objectives of scholarship today. With so much new 
evidence at our disposal, it is hardly likely that we shall be con- 
tent to accept the results obtained by Wellhausen or any other 
scholar without renewed testing. Volz, Rudolph, and others 
are now leading a revolt against the very foundations of the 
documentary theory—a revolt which the reviewer is not prepared 
to follow, however much one may deprecate the excessive refine- 
ment of dissection in the hands of Holzinger, Eissfeldt, and many 
others in the past two generations. It is very significant that 
Eissfeldt no longer undertakes critical dissection of documents, 
though he has not yet abandoned his defense of the method. 
More promising than the Volz-Rudolph reaction is the effort by 
Alt and members of his school to penetrate into the obscurity 
behind the documents, by careful analysis of the latter in the 
light of new external criteria. 


Anton Jirku was the first scholar to attack the problem of the 
legal sources underlying the Pentateuchal documents in his 
book, Das weltliche Recht im Alten Testament (1927), where he 
distinguished no fewer than ten formulations of law, each of 
which he thought existed independently before being incorporated 
in fragmentary form into the documents. Useful though his 
study is in some respects, it is too hairsplitting in its analysis of 
form, and not incisive enough in its analysis of content and 
purpose. He considered both the miXpatim and the devadrim as 
Hebrew. Jepsen’s contemporary study, Untersuchungen sum 
Bundesbuch, stops far short of Jirku’s thoroughness in distinguish- 
ing between different formulations, but goes beyond him in 
trying to separate laws of originally Canaanite origin from those 
of Hebrew origin. These works are both superseded by Alt’s 
treatment, though Jirku’s arrangement of material still has 
some value. 


Alt’s fundamental contention is that the older laws of Israel 
are partly of Canaanite and partly of Israelite origin. The 
Canaanite laws may generally be recognized at once by their 
stereotyped juristic formulation with kz, ‘‘when,” in the major 
protasis and with ’im, “‘if,”’ in subordinated clauses. This for- 
mulation he calls ‘‘casuistic,” i. e., it belongs to a body of juris- 
prudence built up from court decisions, like the English common 
law. The resemblance of this law, Heb. miSpat, to Babyloniam, 
Assyrian, and Hittite law-codes is so striking, both in formulation, 
in content, and in juristic approach, that a common origin, or 
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at least a close relation in its formative period, must be assumed. 
The mi5patim cannot be considered as reflecting an older cus- 
tomary law, as has often been supposed, but belong to the 
casuistic jurisprudence of the Ancient Orient. It may be added 
that the relation between the three codes and the Hebrew code 
may well be compared with the relation existing between four 
contiguous dialects of a single language: when any dialect is 
compared with any other both agreements and disagreements 
will be found, but the nature of the latter will vary from dialect 
to dialect. It follows that the situation may best be explained 
as Alt does, by supposing that there was a common ancient 
oriental background of jurisprudence, where a long process of 
mutual influence, diffusion, divergence, and conformation had 
acted in such a way as to create the conditions which we find 
existing in the second millennium B.C. Palestine was, of course, 
on the periphery, so we may follow Alt in deriving its Canaanite 
jurisprudence from the north, with most other elements of 
Canaanite culture. We may also follow him when he objects 
to attempts like those of Waterman, Jepsen, and Caspari to 
localize the Canaanite elements in Hebrew law at Shechem, 
Gibeon, or Heshbon. 

In connection with Alt’s discussion of the Canaanite elements 
still recognizable in the corpus of the miSpafim, it is now possible 
to make further confirmatory observations. The use of ’elohim 
as “gods” (cf. Alt, pp. 23 f.) rather than as “judges” is now 
established conclusively by the close parallels cited by Gordon 
from Nuzian contracts of the fifteenth-fourteenth centuries 
B.C. (JBL, 1935, pp. 139-144). In the Hebrew form of our 
document the word naturally receives the meaning ‘God,” 
which was awkward and was consequently explained differently 
in later times. The term pelilim (Alt, p. 16, n. 2) comes from 
the juristic terminology of the early second millennium in 
Mesopotamia-Syria, as recently pointed out by Lewy; see 
Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, XXXVIII, p. 248 and Mitteilungen 
der Vorderasiatisch-aegyptischen Gesellschaft, XXXV: 3, p. 165, 
n. a. The reviewer diverges from the author with regard to the 
development of the terms ‘Jor# and hofSi (pp. 19-23), regarding 
the former as the term in civil law for a man who belonged either 
to the Kingdom of Judah or to that of Israel, where the use of 
“man of Israel,” or the like, would be subject to legal miscon- 
struction; cf. also the sound observations of Morgenstern, The 
Book of the Covenant, Part II, pp. 38-40, n. 24. HofS? meant 
originally, the reviewer believes, ‘“‘peasant bound to the soil;” 
see provisionally JPOS, VI, pp. 106 f. (there is now additional 
material). In the Book of the Covenant the word has received 
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its later sense of ‘‘freeholder,” with a melioration of meaning 
which is probably due to the changed social organization of the 
Hebrews. 


To recapitulate, the reviewer accepts Alt’s theory that the 
casuistic corpus was adopted by the Israelites from the Canaanites 
in the period between the Conquest and the time of Saul (p. 30). 
The form which the laws found in the Book of the Covenant 
take, however, can hardly antedate the ninth century B.C., as 
perhaps indicated by the use of ‘JvrZ in the sense proposed above. 
Morgenstern’s discussion of the status of the miSpatim in the 
legal system of the Divided Kingdoms (The Book of the Covenant, 
Part II, pp. 231-241) is particularly good, and shouid be read as 
a supplement to pp. 29-33 of Alt. The reviewer, who shares 
with the Alt school a higher opinion of the historicity of the 
unique data preserved by the Chronicler than is generally held, 
would suggest that the corpus from which the mispda{im now 
preserved in the Book of the Covenant were excerpted, was 
drawn up in the reign of Jehoshaphat, who is said to have intro- 
duced the institution of royally appointed judiciary (II Chron. 
19 5-7). The evidence adduced by Alt and the reviewer (above) 
seems, however, to show that there was little change either in 
the form or in the content of the mipdatim in the four centuries 
preceding the reign of Jehoshaphat (cir. 872-851). 


In pp. 33-71 Alt gives a brilliant treatment of the apodictically 
formulated laws of the Pentateuch, which he considers as spe- 
cifically Israelite. Here lies his major contribution. Alt does 
not attempt, of course, to exhaust the material, but simply offers 
a preliminary analysis of certain types of formulation, especially 
the participially introduced commands (Morgenstern’s huqgéth), 
the curses (Deut. 27 15-26), and the ‘‘thou shalt not’”” commands 
(Morgenstern’s miswéth). To these he adds an important dis- 
cussion of the Decalogue (Morgenstern’s devérim). On p. 59 ff. 
he considers the problem of the origin of these groups of legisla- 
tion, calls attention to the fact that most of them refer to religious 
and ethical matters with which the casuistic corpus of civil law 
was not concerned, and shows that this law was administered 
by the Levitic priests, not by elders or judges. He shows in 
detail how intimately the apodictic law was bound up with 
Israelite religious conceptions and even with religious festivals, 
such as the Feast of Tabernacles. In its origin the apodictic 
type goes back, Alt maintains, to the period of Israel’s formation, 
before the collision between Hebrew and Canaanite culture after 
the Conquest. He also points out some interesting traces of the 
modifications which arose as a consequence of this collision of 
legal systems. 
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In concluding this review the present writer wishes to call 
attention to the agreement of other phases of the relationship 
between Canaanite and Israelite culture with Ait’s view of the 
juristic situation. For example, the cosmogony and mythology 
which early became traditional in Israel, known to us mainly 
from the Book of Genesis, are different almost throughout from 
the corresponding Canaanite conceptions, as we know them 
from the texts of Ugarit and from Philo Byblius. The rich 
mythological imagery used in the Psalms, Job, the exilic parts of 
Isaiah, etc., belongs to the sixth (seventh?) century and later, 
when Canaanite (Phoenician) literature, like Egyptian and 
Aramaic (gnomic texts, etc.), began to exercise a strong direct 
influence on extant Hebrew writing. In other words, Israelite 
religious literature continued its traditional way, little influenced 
by that of surrounding peoples, until late in the period of the 
Divided Monarchy. Had we more of the earlier civil literature 
of Israel, we should probably find just as strong Canaanite 
influence as Alt has discovered in the corpus of mispatim. The 
Song of Deborah, for instance, seems to reflect a genre of com- 
position which was widely employed at the time outside of Israel 
(Bulletin of the Am. Sch. of Or. Res., No. 62, p. 31). 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


Theologie des Alten Testaments, by Ludwig Kohler, Neue The- 
ologische Grundrisse, Mohr, Tiibingen, 1936. 


German theological students have no reason to complain that 
they are insufficiently provided with textbooks in Old Testament 
Theology. Following Sellin’s compact little manual (1933) and 
the two volumes of Eichrodt’s work which have appeared (1933 
and 1935) comes now the contribution of Kéhler to Bultmann’s 
Grundrisse. 


A clear statement of the purpose of a book facilitates fair 
judgment, and Kohler has provided such a statement at the 
beginning of his preface. He defines Old Testament Theology 
as the bringing together in the right connection of those views, 
thoughts, and conceptions in the O. T. which are theologically 
important. Exegesis, literary and historical criticism, and the 
comparative history of religion are presupposed, but throughout 
the book a sharp distinction is maintained between O. T. Theol- 
ogy and the History of O. T. Religion. For example, what earlier 
practices were carried over into the religion of Moses is a question 
of the history of religion; the only point of theological moment 
is that they were now applied to the worship of Yahweh (p. 50). 
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In the accounts of the ark the historian of religion finds welcome 
material; the theologian is thankful that the ark became a mere 
ornament in the temple, and that the prophet spoke of a time 
when there would be no ark (p. 107). The details of the cultus 
belong to archaeology and the comparative history of religion, 
not to theology (170 f.}, but the purpose for which offerings were 
brought and the interpretation put upon them are theological 
questions (175). When he does venture into the history of 
religion Kohler is not always reliable. It is hardly true, for 
example, that after the exile Israel ceased to be a people, to 
which one belonged without question, and became a community 
of individuals who chose to belong to it and to its God (67). 
Nor is it by any means certain that the expression “to make 
God’s face sweet’? comes from anointing a sacred stone with 
oil (109). Doubtless the theological interest is responsible for 
the fact that Kéhler makes very little use of the social and cultural 
background, except for disposing of what is mere history of 
religion. Such things appear to be for him matters of ‘‘the 
archaeologist’s curiosity” (175) rather than means toward a 
truer understanding. 


Equally sharp is the distinction between the history of religion 
and revelation. Names and appelations of God which echo old 
myths show that the revelation of the O. T. lived among the 
religions of Western Asia, but only as a guest whose unique mis- 
sion was not affected by wearing the costume of the land (44). 
The particular laws and law-codes of Israel are simply local and 
temporary expressions of God’s claim to lordship over life, but 
back of the laws stands the Law, which is God’s Word (195 f.). 
The cultus, while carried on from time immemorial according to 
tradition, first became a subject of revelation with Ezekiel (184). 
In the prophets only that which is definitely indicated by a 
prophetic formula or the like is inspired, and everything so 
indicated is inspired (89), though it is sometimes necessary for 
textual criticism to determine whether such a formula has been 
wrongly inserted or omitted (note 76). The fact of false prophecy, 
which likewise claims inspiration, is recognized by Kohler, but 
he apparently does not see the difficulty which it creates for this 
criterion of inspiration. 


Undoubtedly there is a practical value in such presentations 
of O. T. Theology as this book provides, but two questions must 
be raised. Is it possible to present the material in this way with- 
out losing the sense of historical development? And can this 
method indicate accurately the proportions and the relative 
importance of the various elements in the picture? In answer 
to the first of these questions it must be said that Kéhler succeeds 
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very well in doing justice to the long growth and the great variety 
of O. T. Religion. He recognizes that the revelation in the O. T. 
was not a single, immediate disclosure of truth but a long and 
gradual historical movement (41). Nor was this progressive 
revelation merely the fitting into place of pieces in a picture- 
puzzle (70) : the separate revelations do not make a unified whole 
but sometimes even contradict one another. Consequently a 
description which merely brings together into a comprehensive 
scheme the utterances of different prophets and writers is true 
neither to the individual elements nor to any period in the his- 
tory of revelation (218). The religion of the O. T. is polyphony, 
not symphony (229). 

The second question, that of emphasis and proportion, con- 
cerns the historian rather than the theologian, for some of the 
elements of greatest value to us in the O. T. may have seemed 
of minor importance to the ancient Hebrews, and vice versa. 
But care is needed to avoid presenting a distorted picture. Here 
too Kohler recognizes the danger. No outline derived from the 
New Testament or from Systematic Theology must be imposed 
upon the O. T., he says (v.); accordingly he follows a simple 
division of the subject into Theology, Anthropology, and Sote- 
riology. A curious re<ult of this is that he finds no natural place 
for the cultus. Surely that of itself points to a serious distortion, 
historically if not theologically considered. On the ground that 
the cultus is no part of the divine work of redemption but is 
man’s own effort to achieve salvation for himself, Kéhler treats 
it at the end of his division on Anthropology (v—vi, 169 ff.). 
This is hardiy true to history or theology. To be sure, man seeks 
to win divine favor through the cultus, but he does so because 
he believes that this is what God requires of him. 

The author’s exegesis, while naturally open to objection here 
and there, is honest and shows little if any trace of having been 
deflected by his theological interest. He rightly protests against 
attempting to gain validity for the words of the prophets by 
spiritualizing ideas which seem to the modern mind grotesque 
(221). Yet a certain almost wistful desire to conserve traditional 
interpretations is evident in occasional remarks that this or that 
Christian idea is not explicitly stated in the O. T. (e. g. note 
154). The most striking manifestation of this feeling appears 
at the end of the book, where a description of the Servant of 
Yahweh as a Messiah who suffers vicariously is followed by 
these concluding sentences: ‘‘With this the Theology of the 
Old Testament comes to an end. In the New Testament stands 
the question: Understandest thou what thou readest?”’ 
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There are many interesting points in the book which might 
be presented and discussed if space allowed. Such are Kohler’s 
ideas of the meaning of Torah (93, 190, 197, note 157), of the 
tree of life (116, 135, 166), and of the relation of the cultus to 
revelation (169, 182 ff.). The curious classification of the ark 
with the angel of Yahweh and the face and glory of Yahweh as 
a representation (Vergegenwartigung) of God calls for comment. 
These mere passing references, however, must suffice. 

Criticism of Kéhler’s use of the literature of his subject is 
forestalled by his statement in the preface that he is not con- 
cerned with names but with evidence. Since he does, however, 
make some references to other writers, one is interested to note 
the nature and extent of his acquaintance with them. The most 
striking fact here is the paucity of references to non-German 
scholars. Pedersen is quoted frequently with approval, and 
there are a few others. An American reader is pleased to find 
Nelson Glueck’s work on the word hesed cited, but that waswrit- 
ten in German and published in Germany. 

An important advantage of the book is the fact that it is 
extraordinarily well written. Clear arrangement, incisive topic 
sentences, smooth transitions, and frequent recapitulations make 
reading as easy as it can be with such solid material, and one 


gladly forgives the somewhat excessive repetition. The style 
is distinctive, sometimes epigrammatic. Textbooks are not 
always written so attractively. 

Misprints occur occasionally, especially in foreign titles and 
in quoting Hebrew (e. g., pp. 32, 107, 232, 234, 240, 243). 


MILLAR BuRROWS 


The Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research, Vol. XV 
(for 1934-5), 202 pp., with 45 small and 40 full-page cuts, and a 
folding map, New Haven (American Schools of Oriental Research, 
409 Prospect Street), 1935, $2.50. 

In this well-documented publication Professor Nelson Glueck 
of Hebrew Union College (director of the School in Jerusalem 
1932-3 and 1936—) has given a full account of his important 
investigations in the territory of Edom. The archaeological 
explorations here described are fundamental for future study of 
Edomite geography and history, and are of great importance for 
Moab (similarly described by Glueck in Annual, XIV) and the 
Negeb of Judah. Most of the sites here described were hitherto 
unknown, and the history of occupation was very obscure. 
Glueck has demonstrated that there were two main periods of 
early occupation, one between 2300 and 1800 B.C., and a second 
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between 1200 and 700 B.C. The problem of the date of the 
military fortresses in the territory of the Nabataeans has been 
greatly advanced by the recent studies of Glueck, supplemented 
by those of Frank and Alt; both Glueck and Alt are probably 
right in part. Recent researches in the Negeb (Sbeitah, etc.) have 
made it pretty clear that the so-called Nabataean pottery was in 
use during the first century of the Provincia Arabia, as well as 
during the last century of the Nabataean state, so the discovery 
of Nabataean, but no later sherds on the site of a fortress or camp 
may mean that the site was first occupied by the Romans in the 
early second century and abandoned before the middle of the 
third century A.D. We congratulate the author on his brilliant 
work. W. F. A. 


The Hebrew Heritage, by Charles W. Harris, 270 pp., with maps 
and illustrations, New York, The Abingdon Press, 1935. 


This is an excellent college textbook, clear, judicious, and 
sympathetically written. Its value is shown by the fact that the 
first edition was sold within a year, and that a second edition is 
now appearing. Professor Harris has written the first college 
textbook, so far as the reviewer knows, which makes a serious 
effort to place Israel in its Ancient Oriental environment at the 
same time that it does not neglect the literary, ethical, and 
spiritual values in the Old Testament. In a future edition we 
should like to see more space given to the results of archaeological 
exploration and excavation in Palestine. W.F.A 


Jewish Studies in Memory of George Alexander Kohut, edited by 
Salo W. Baron and Alexander Marx, xciii+614-++nop pp., New 
York, The Alexander Kohut Memorial Foundation, 1935, $7.50. 

This volume of nearly nine hundred pages deserves an extended 
review. Since there are forty-four contributors, thirty-four of 
whom write in English or German, while ten write in Hebrew, 
and since the subjects range all the way from biblical exegesis 
to recent Jewish history, such a review is evidently impossible; 
even a list of all contributions would occupy several pages. 
Among the contributors are many of the outstanding Jewish 
scholars of the day, including foreign savants like A. Biichler, 
I. Elbogen, J. Guttmann, I. Léw, H. Torczyner, D. Yellin, and 
U. Cassuto. The Old Testament is directly represented by the 
following articles: Julius A. Bewer, ‘‘Two Notes on Isaiah 49 1-6”; 
Ludwig Blau, “Zwei dunkle Stelien im Segen Moses (Dt. 33 2-3, 
24-5)”; Solomon Gandz, ‘Oral Tradition in the Bible’; Solomon 
L. Skoss, ‘The Root musa in Jer. 12 5, Ps. 22 19, Prov. 14 16, and 
Job 40 23”; Charles C. Torrey, “The Prophecy of Habbakuk’”; 
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Harry Torczyner, 423107 mwpp a1n> (Ez. 28 14). The last two are 
particularly interesting, though the reviewer would hesitate to 
follow the writers in all their conclusions. W. F. A. 


Die Psalmen ausgewdahlt, tibersetzt und erkldrt, von Artur Weiser, 
252 pp., Géttingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1935, 8 RM 
(bound in boards). 

In this closely-printed book Professor Weiser of Tiibingen 
has given biblical students a compendious and up-to-date inter- 
pretation of the Psalms. After a short introduction, in which he 
discusses the origin and liturgic use of the Book, he offers trans- 
lations and explanations of the individual Psalms. There is no 
textual apparatus and Hebrew words are very seldom employed, 
even in transcription, so the book can be used profitably by 
laymen. The most striking characteristic of the book is its the- 
ological and hermeneutic orientation. Weiser follows Gunkel 
and Mowinckel closely, but without ever going to extremes, and 
he is very cautious about emending the text. The book will 
undoubtedly be very useful. W. F. A. 


Die Makkabéer, von Elias Bickermann, 79 pp., Berlin, Schocken, 
1935. 

This little book by Dr. Bickermann (formerly Privatdozent 
at Berlin, now Chargé de Papyrologie in the Ecole de Hautes 
Etudes, Paris) is a good introduction to this interesting period 
of Jewish history. As a Hellenist and papyrologist the author 
views the Maccabaean struggle and Jewish movements from a 
much wider angle than is often the case. The best part of the 
book is perhaps the discussion of Maccabaean Hellenism (pp. 
53-62), with most illuminating observations on the essentially 
Hellenistic origin of Pharisaism. There are no notes or biblio- 
graphic indications; the book is designed for the general — 





